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ABSTRACT 
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ABSTRACT 



In September 1985 a large-scale teacher internship 
project was implemented in schools in Alberta. During 
each of the 1985-86 and 1986-87 school years, this 
Initiation to Teaching Project provided nearly 900 recent 
graduates of university teacher preparation programs with 
employment as interns. Funding was provided by Alberta 
Education, Alberta Career Development and Employment, and 
school systems. The general purposes of this two-year 
program were to provide emplojonent in teaching for 
recently graduated teachers who might otherwise be 
unemployed or underemployed, and to assess the utility of 
a year- long program in which the transition from 
university student to full-time teacher was undertaken 
more gradually and with more professional assistance than 
is usually the case with beginning teachers. 

The Alberta Initiation to Teaching Project was 
evaluated extensively by a research team of 12 professors 
from the Universities of Alberta, Calgary and Lethbridge. 
This evaluation consisted of many elements: a literature 
review; the collection of information about internships 
in other professions; interviews with professors, 
in- school staff members and representatives of major 
educational organizations; questionnaires completed by 
professors, senior education students, beginning 
teachers, interns, supervising teachers, principals and 
superintendents; observation and coding of the teaching 
behavior of beginning teachers and interns; reports by 
superintendents and by consultants in regional offices of 
education; and analysis and assessment of this large 
volume of information. Recommendations for improving the 
program in its second year were made in June 1986; 
recommendations for future development of the teacher 
internship are made in the final evaluation report. 

The evaluation revealed that the internship year 
facilitates the student -to -teacher transition. The 
numerous positive features and the strong support for the 
continuation of an internship program by virtually all 
major educational groups far outweighed the several 
negative features. Direct benefits, usually not 
available to beginning teachers, were experienced by 
interns. Benefits also accrued to supervising teachers. 
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to students and to the schools in which the interns were 
employed. 

The respondent groups expressed overall support for 
the four specific purposes of the internship program: 
the refinement of teaching skills of interns, the 
assessment of the incerns' suitability for placement, the 
development of professional relationships by interns, and 
the further development of professional skills of 
supervising teachers. 

The review of practices in other countries and other 
professions revealed strong support in many Western 
countries for the introduction of a structured and 
well-planned entry year for beginning teachers to replace 
the typical "quick- immersion, sink-or-swim" approach to 
induction with its many negative consequences . Most 
professions have an introductory period and have found it 
to be beneficial for their interns, their profession and 
their clients. 

Based on the evaluation of the 1985-87 Alberta 
Initiation to Teaching Project, the literature and 
research on teacher induction, and the experience of 
other professions , the following course of action is 
strongly recommended: 

That, by September 1990, every beginning 
teacher— that is, one who has completed the 
university teacher preparation program and has 
never been employed on a regular, full-time 
contract—be required to complete successfully 
an approved internship, to be known as a 
"Teacher Residency Program" for "Resident 
Teachers ." The program would have these 
central features: 

1. length of residency to be an entire school 
year; 

2. programs for resident teachers to be 
developed by each school jurisdiction in 
accordance with provincial regulations and 
guidelines; 

3. resident teachers to be employed only in 
schools which are approved on the basis of 
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their ability to offer suitable programs 
for resident teachers; 



4. emphasis to be placed upon effective 
teaching and classroom management; 

5. supplementary experiences to be organized 
to allow the resident teacher to become 
familiar with the teacher^ s role, the 
operations of a school throughout the 
year, and student development during a 
school year; 

6. teaching load to be substantially less 
than that of a full- time teacher at the 
beginning of the school year but to 
increase during the year; 

7. supportive supervision with emphasis on 
formative evaluation and regular feedback 
to be provided by a trained team of 
support teachers, one of whom should be 
designated "Residency Advisor"; 

8. privileges enjoyed by other teachers to be 
extended also to resident teachers with 
respec t to benefi ts , certifica tion and 
re- employment , except that their salary 
should be in the order of four- fifths of 
that of beginning teachers; and 

9. a "Teacher Residency Board" to be 
establi'jhed as an independent authority 
with responsibility for designing the 
program, for developing regulations and 
guidelines , for approving schools in which 
resident teachers may be employed, for 
developing evaluation criteria and 
standards for successful completion of the 
Teacher Residency Program, and for overall 
direction and monitoring of the program; 
this board would be composed of 
representatives of the major educational 
organizations in the province. 

In recognition of the need for extensive 
consultation and planning prior to the implementation of 
the proposed mandatory Teacher Residency Program in 
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September 1990, the following interim measures are 
recommended: 



Tha t , by September 1988 , every beginning 
teacher be required to participate in a 
year-long induction program that provides for a 
reduced teaching load and appropriate, skilled 
supervision; this would serve as a phasing- in 
period for the Teacher Residency Program 
described in the major recommendation. 

That, during the two-year period 1988-90, 
regulations and guidelines be developed for the 
Teacher Residency Program based on the findings 
of this study and on the experience with the 
beginning teacher induction program > 

To implement the major recommendation and the 
proposed interim measures, additional resources would be 
required to provide release time for resident teachers, 
support teachers and resource personnel, and to finance 
in-service activities for these three categories of 
personnel* In view of the benefits to all parties 
involved, the sources and amounts of these additional 
resources should be jointly determined by the major 
educational organizations in the province. 

Alberta has a history of leadership in educational 
innovation. Another initiative, this time in teacher 
preparation, is now needed. The introduction of the 
Teacher Residency Program would enable teaching to join 
other professions in requiring a properly organized 
transitional experience for the graduates of its 
university preparation programs, thereby facilitating 
their entry into full-time professional practice. 
Adoption of the measures proposed would be in keeping 
with current views on teacher preparation and should 
enhance the provision of education throughout Alberta. 
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Chapter 1 



CONTEXT AND NATURE OF THE EVALUATION 



Background to the Study 



The entire field of education appears to be in a 
state of unrest. On the one hand, the great diversity in 
the clients of our schools appears to be increasing. 
We are now witnessing extremes in poverty and in wealth, 
the effects of broken homes, the challenges that face 
children of immigrant families, and the consequences of 
drug use, alcoholism, crime and a wide range of social 
and economic problems that affect schools, students and 
teachers. North American society is well into the 
technological era and changes are occurring with 
startling rapidity. Spillover effects from the larger 
world community seem to be greater than ever imagined. 
Fluctuations in the resources available to schools, in 
the student populations, and in the demand for and supply 
of teachers for our schools have been 
uncharacteristically rapid. Regional differences, too, 
are apparent. While Alberta experiences a teacher 
surplus unmatched in recent history, many states in the 
U.S.A. face serious shortages of teachers. 

On the other hand, while the world around us 
changes, the technology of teaching and of teacher 
preparation appears to have changed little in recent 
years. It is no wonder that the calls for accountability 
in our schools and for reform in teacher preparation 
abound. The Carnegie Forum on Education and the Economy 
in the United States recently published its task force 
report on teaching as a profession, entitled A Nation 
Prepared: Teachers for the 21st Century (May 1986). 
This followed closely upon another well-publicized 
proposal for reform in teacher preparation, that by The 
Holmes Group, a consortium of concerned U.S. deans of 
education, entitled Tomorrow's Teachers (April 1986). 
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Chapter 1 



Even more recently and more locally, Miklos, Greene 
and Conklin (1987) sought teachers' perceptions of the 
extent to which pre-service preparation programs in 
Alberta provide knowledge and skills that permit teachers 
to be effective in their work in schools. Their study, 
pursued through literature reviews, a telephone survey of 
Canadian teacher education institutions, the distribution 
of questionnaires and the conducting of interviews, 
revealed a widespread concern among the first- , third- 
and fifth-year teachers surveyed, that their pre-service 
teacher education programs were deficient in developing 
practical teaching skills and in preparing prospective 
teachers for the world of the classroom. Practicum 
experiences, the practical element, also met with 
criticism for being too brief and inadequately 
supervised. These findings led Miklos, Greene and 
Conklin to reach this conclusion: 

Many of the criticisms of teacher preparation 
programs revolve around a theory-practice dichotomy. 
Programs are perceived to be too theoretical; more 
specifically, teachers believe that many of the 
ideas which they are expected to learn are too 
abstract and cannot be applied readily in real life 
situations. The consistent theme in strengths, 
weaknesses and suggestions for change is that 
prciservice programs make their best; contribution to 
the preparation of teachers when they assist them to 
learn how to be teachers in relation to concrete 
situations and not when they deal with teaching in 
the abstract. (p. 169) 

This extensive interest in teacher preparation is 
occurring when Alberta and other provinces, such as 
Ontario (Fullan and Connelly, 1987), are giving serious 
attention to the problems experienced by beginning 
teachers and to procedures for easing their transition 
into the profession. 

Just over two years prior to the Miklos, Greene and 
Conklin study and the Fullan and Connelly position pape' , 
a revised model for teacher education in Alberta was 
proposed (Alberta Education, 1984). Shortly after, the 
Initiation to Teaching Project, a daring two-year 
$28 , 000 , 000 experiment in internship for teachers , was 
implemented. This large-scale pilot endeavor in 
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teacher preparation commenced in September 1985, at a 
time when the supply of teachers in the province had 
substantially outpaced the demand. The lead time from 
its introduction by the Minister of Education on April 
22, 1985 to its full implementation some four months 
later was brief. Provision was made for placing up to 
900 interns per year in Alberta's public, separate and 
private schools, including Early Childhood Services 
schools. The actual figures, counting many who served 
part-year rather than full-year internships, reached 899 
in the first year and was 892 on June 9 of the second 
year. Lead time for mounting a comprehensive evaluation 
of this project was even shorter. Nevertheless, an 
evaluation component of a scale seldom associated with 
such programs was built into the project. 



This report presents the results of the evaluation 
of the two-year Initiation to Teaching Project. The 
multifaceted study, commissioned by Alberta Education in 
October 1985, involved a research team of professors of 
education from all three Alberta universities granting 
Education degrees: the University of Alberta, including 
the Facultfi Saint-Jean, the University of Calgary and the 
University of Lethbridge. Over the two-year period, 
approximately 6,000 individuals provided detailed 
information. 

Data were collected by surveying the extensive 
literature in this field, by direct observation of 
interns and beginning teachers in classrooms throughout 
the province, and by in-depth interviews with those 
involved in the preparation of other professionals, as 
well as with large samples of individuals participating 
in or affected by Alberta's internship program for 
teachers. In addition, an even larger number of those 
directly involved in a variety of ways in this endeavor 
provided by means of questionnaires information about or 
reactions to vaT.'ious aspects of the progi.am. Content 
analyses and statistical analyses were used with the 
large amounts of data collected. 
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Chapter 1 



Objectives of the Initiation to Teaching Project; 



The overall objective of the Initiation to Teaching 
Project (ITP) was to facilitate the transition from 
student to professional tieacher by assisting the 
beginning teacher in acquiring skills, competencJ.es and 
professional attitudes with the help of capable and 
experienced teachers and supervisors. Another objective 
was to provide employment for beginning teachers who 
could not find teaching positions during a period of 
teacher oversupply in Alberta. 

The official purposes of *"Ve ITP were to be attained 
in a structured and supportive environment, providing for 
the following functions: 

1. refinement of teaching skills; 

2. development of professional relationships; 

3. assessment of the intern' u suitability for 
placement; 

4. assessment of the effectiveness of the 
internship as a means of improving teaching 
competency; and 

5. further development of the professional skills 
of supervising teachers. 

Funding Arrangements for the Initiation 
to Teaching Project 



Funding for the Alberta internship came from several 
sources. Alberta Career Development and Emplojonent 
(formerly Alberta Manpower) provided $7,800 per intern; 
Alberta Education added $5,460 and a benefits package of 
$750 ; employing jurisdictions provided $2 , 340 for each 
intern. An additional $1,000 per intern was available 
from Alberte Career Development and Emplo3rment for use in 
financing professional development activities for 
interns. The s£tiary for a full ten-month internship was 
set at $15,600 and this amount was pro-rated for 
internships of shorter duration. 
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Major Characteristics of the Initiation 
to Teaching Project 



Because the ITP was an experiment in internship in 
education, considerable flexibility was permitted in the 
program. Alberta Education guidelines, a provincial 
steering comraittee for the project and for its 
evaluation, and the appointment by Alberta Education of a 
full-time Director of the Initiation to Teaching Project 
helped achieve some measure of uniformity in practices 
throughout Alberta. The main guidelines for the project 
were the following. 

1. Participation in the ITP was optional for 
beginning teachers and for employing school 
jurisdictions . 

2. Each internship was to be ten months in length 
and nonrenewable, although many internships were 
of shorter duration. 

3. Interns were not to be employed as substitute 
teachers , teacher aides or regular teachers . 

4. Individual school jurisdictions were responsible 
for recruitment, hiring, placement, induction 
programs, supervision and evaluation. 

5. Programs were expected to provide a gradual 
increase in teaching responsibility for the 
intern. 

6. The supervising teacher vjas expected to provide 
supervisory assistance as required. 

7. A written assessment was to be provided to the 
intern at the conclusion of the internship. 

8. A set of Alberta Education guidelines governing 
the internship program was supplied to all 
participating school jurisdictions. 
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Specific Objectives Associated with the Evaliiation 

The two primary purposes for evaluating the project 
were (a) to evaluate the project summatively , that is "to 
contribute to the information required for a decision to 
discontinue the project or to assign it program status on 
the same basis or in modified form, " by attending to 
project outcomes; and (b) to evaluate the project 
formatively, that is, "to provide one basis for decisions 
to modify and improve specific components of the project" 
during each of the two years of the project, particularly 
during the first year. 

To achieve these two purposes, four questions 
relating to each purpose were to be answered. These 
questions concerned first, ?-dentifying intentions for the 
project, and recording observations of project 
activities, i\\ order to provide descriptive information 
about internship practices; and second, assessing the 
appropriateness of various elements of the proiect, and 
determining their effectiveness in achieving the 
intentions, in order to provide judgemental information. 

Specifically, the terms of reference for the 
evaluation of the project proposed two foci for the 
evaluation: (a) the project outcomes or ends sought in 
the form of impacts or effects "on interns, participating 
teachers and administrators as well as on various levels 
of government and institutions throughout the province"; 
and (b) the components which comprise the project or the 
means employed to accomplish the ends , that is , " the 
structures and processes developed and employed 
provincially and locally and the associated conditions, 
principles and guidelines." 



Over uhe course of two years, the research team met 
regularly in order to devise detailed plans for the 
evaluation and to discuss results. The various 
strategies involved are described in Volumes 1 and 2 of 
the Technical Report of this study; each contains 10 
chapters that together summarize 23 progress reports. 



Purpose and Contents of This Report 
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Following the first phase of the evaluation, a list 
of reconmMmdations was presented to the Director and to 
the Steering Committee of the Initiation to Teaching 
Project before the end of the first year of the program. 
These recommendations are included in the final chapter 
of this report. The first year's data, although 
important in their own right, primarily served the 
purpose of sensitizing the research team to many of the 
issues involved in the operation of the internship 
pro gram ♦ 

The design and foci for the second year of the 
evaluation were developed in accordance with the findings 
of the first year's evaluation. For example, in the 
second year there was a strong emphasis on various policy 
matters that had been identified in the first year as 
important issues for investigation. Consequently , not 
all of the data for the first year are presented in the 
summary report. Details of the first year's evaluation 
appear primarily in Volume 1 of the Technical Report. 
The findings for the second year and those for both years 
of the classroom observation component are found in 
Volume 2. 

The present report serves as an overall summary of 
this large-scale research study. This initial chapter 
provides an overview of internships in other professions. 
In Chapter 2, a description of teaching internship 
practices in Alberta is presented. Chapter 3 reports the 
findings for the 1985-86 evaluations, with the exception 
of the classroom observation component of that 
evaluation. In Chapter 4 are found the results of the 
classroom performance of interns and of beginning 
teachers in the quasi-experimental pretest/posttest part 
of the evaluation. Chapter 5 presents primarily the 
results of the second year's evaluation efforts. In 
Chapter 6 , the final chapter , the entire study is 
summarized, conclusions are reported and recommendations 
for action are specified. Chapter 6 is also available as 
a separate report, entitled Evaluation of the Initiation 
to Teaching Project: Summary Report. 
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Internships in Other Professions and 
Implications for Teaching 



Historically, beginners in many occupations, 
including the professions, learned their skills by being 
apprenticed to master practitioners: through 
apprenticeship the novice was gradually inducted into the 
profession. However, as knowledge and complexity in each 
profession increased, academic preparation became 
separated from the practical component of the program. 
This created certain difficulties often labeled the 
''theory-practice" gap. These linkage difficulties were 
compounded when universities were "contracted" to provide 
the academic preparation programs for the professions. 
Because of these difficulties, the transition from 
student to professional, which had been generally gradual 
and controlled by professional organizations, became 
abrtpt and traumatic. 

Certain professions developed specially designed 
programs or experiences for neophyte professionals. 
These programs followed university preparation, but 
preceded the novices' assumption of full-time, 
independent work in the profession. Generally the 
"internships," as they came to be called, served the 
purpose of facilitating the transition from student 
status in a profession's pre-service education program to 
the status of full-fledged member of the profession. 

Characteristics of Professional Internships 



Internships in architecture , law , medicine , 
engineering, pharmacy, dentistry, nursing and public 
administration were studied by reviewing relevant 
literature and by interviewing appropriate practitioners. 
These activities resulted in the development of the 
following generalizations about the purposes and 
characteristics of internships in the professions, 
although not all of these characteristics are present in 
every case. 

Major purpose. Internships are bridging programs. 
They assist the beginning professional to make a gradual 
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transition from academic preparation to full professional 
responsibility and competent performance. As such, they 
are neither "in-service" nor "pre-seirvice" experiences: 
they provide guided introductions to subsequent 
professional service. 



Subsidiary and long-range objectives. In specific 
terms, internships are intended to fulfil the following 
obj ectives: 

1. to improve the quality of the services rendered 
by the profession; 

2. to develop client and collegial skills, through 
professional observation, guidance and experience; 

3. to employ and obtain professional services from 
graduates ; 

4. to provide opportunities for supervising 
practitioners to assess interns' potential suitability 
for permanent employment; and 

5 . to enhance supeirvisors ' professional skills 
through reflection, demonstration and discussion with 
neophytes . 



Prerequisite for internship . Graduation from an 
approved degree program is generally a prerequisite for 
admission to internship. 



Usual features of the program. An internship 
usually has the following characteristics: 

1. generally, mandatory participation by all 
neophyte professionals; 

2. duration of at least one year; 

3. extended, on-site application and refinement of 
theoretical and practical skills; 

4. practical instruction, modelling and personal 
and professional guidance by an experienced professional; 
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5. individual tailoring of the program, with 
experiences and responsibilities introduced in accordance 
wivh the supervisor's appraisals of the intern's 
progress; 

6. evaluation and certification by the supervisor 
that the internship has been satisfactorily completed; 

7. full certification for professional practice 
only after successful completion of internship; 

8. mandatory participation in a variety of 
professional tasks; 

9. emplojrment under the supervision of members of 
the profession, with partial payment for services 
rendered, which accords with the limited contribution of 
and responsibility borne by the intern; and 

10. a limited period of formal or informal 
instruction by the profession- -but not throughout the 
internship --normally culminating in an examination. 

Administrative structure. Internships are organized 
and directed by the association which regulates the 
practice of professionals. Normally, authority is vested 
in an independent board. This is not merely a union or 
advisory body, but a controlling authority with power to 
grant, suspend and withdraw the right to practice in the 
province or state. 



Related Concepts in Teacher Education 



Entry into teaching has been described as "extremely 
traumatic" (Silvernail and Costello, 1983:32), as an 
"awesome task" (Lanier and Little, 1986:561), and as a 
period of frustration associated with the "adjustment 
phenomenon" (Griffin, 1985:43-44). Veenman (1984:143), 
after reviewing the English and German literature on the 
first year of teaching, characterized this transition 
year from student to teacher as "a dramatic and traumatic 
one . " 
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Internships in teaching, as in the other 
professions, are programs designed to facilitate entry 
intJ professional service. Their major objectives are to 
reduce the trauma of the transition and to ensure that 
the beginning professional benefits from this 
transitional period (Alberta Teachers' Association, 
1981). 

The advantages of internship in the preparation of 
teachers have been recognized for some time. Recently, 
the Task Force on Teaching as a Profession (1986), the 
U.S. National Commission for Excellence in Teacher 
Education (1985) and the Holmes Group (1986) have all 
endorsed the concept of an internsiiip for teachers. 

Practices related to internship have already been 
employed in teacher preparation programs . Terms such as 
"practice teaching," "induction," "probationary period," 
"practicum," "extended practicum" and even "internship" 
have been used to describe these programs. The Master of 
Arts in Teaching (MAT) programs, widespread in the United 
States, offer university-controlled "internships" in the 
pursuit of fifth-year Master' s-level degrees, although 
MAT programs are not specifically designed as a bridge 
between the role of university student and that of 
professional teacher. Over the years a niimber of MAT 
programs have been discontinued; however, they appear to 
be on the rise again in the U.S.A., perhaps in an effort 
to increase the status of teaching by requiring Master's 
degree qualifications for entry into the profession. 
However, both the MAT and the tjrpical "practicum" or 
student teaching experience included in university 
pre -service teacher education programs differ from the 
professional internship programs which characteristically 
include the following elements: 

1. Internships follow graduation. 

2. Interns are paid for services rendered. 

3. Interns are usually confined to single settings. 

4. Interns bear many of the responsibilities of 
full-time professionals. 

5. Interns are assiamed to make a gradual transition 
to full-time professional responsibility. 
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6. The professional associations direct the 
internships, in cooperation with related institutions. 

7. Internships are not a part of university 
pre -service training. 

Issues Associated with the Implementation of 
an Inteimship Program 

A review of the literature on internship programs 
has led to a number of questions and issues that bear on 
the implementation of an internship program in teacher 
education. These are as follows: 

1. Should a professional model of internship be 
implemented in the teaching profession, or are there 
other models which might be more appropriate for teacher 
education? 

2. Should internship be mandatory for all beginning 
teachers? 

3. Who should administer the internship program and 
control such matters as the selection of supervisors, the 
evaluation of programs and interns , and the determination 
of remuneration for interns? 

4. What roles should government departments and the 
various educational stakeholder groups liave in a 
professional internship program for teachers? 

5. What is the appropriate length of internships 
for teachers? 

6. What type of interi^ship program would ensure 
high quality experiences? 

7. What supervisory arrangements are most 
appropriate for a professional internship in education? 
(Supervisory arrangements, as used here, refer to such 
matters as selection of supervising teachers, overall 
administration of the program, evaluation of interns and 
supervisors , and procedures for ensuring that proper 
experience is provided.) 
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8. What is the most appropriate and effective 
evaluation procedure for interns? 

9. What structure would maximize interns' 
interactions with expert teachers? 

10. To what degree should university educators be 
involved in the internship experience? 

11. In what ways would university pre-service 
programs be influenced by a program of compulsory 
internship? 

12. If internship became mandatory for all 
graduates, what relationship would it have to interns' 
certification, the probationary period and permanent 
certification? 

13. What checks could be incorporated to ensure both 
the engagement of interns in quality experiences and the 
freedom for schools to tailor internships to suit 
individual circumstances? 



14. Does internship provide a supportive and guided 
transition into the professional role? 

These and related issues , as well as the major 
problems of the study, were explored by the research team 
in its formative and summative evaluation efforts during 
the two years of the study. 

The Initiation to Teaching Project in Alberta 
represented a new approach to the induction of teachers 
into the profession; it was another indication of the 
growing interest in transition programs for beginning 
teachers. Whatever directions are adopted for entry 
programs for teachers in the future, they are likely to 
retain an emphasis on the common bridging intent. The 
need for a smoother trfi.nsition of the fledgling 
"professional" from the status of student to that of full 
professional appears to rank high in priority in most 
professions. Education, likewise, must provide an 
effective transitional experience and to that end, as 
this review demonstrates, the field may benefit 
considerably from an understanding of internship 
practices in other professions. The findings of this 
study should assist planners and decision makers in their 
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efforts at developing a suitable bridging program for 
neophyte teachers. 
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INTERNSHIP PRACTICES IN ALBERTA 



In order to understand how the internship program 
was operationalized, a considerable proportion of the 
information collection in 1985-86 was focused upon 
practice. The methods used and the results of this 
effort are described in this chapter. Information was 
obtained from superintendents , principals , supervising 
teachers, interns and beginning teachers. All groups 
were surveyed by both interview and questionnaire 
techniques, except that questionnaires only were used 
with the superintendents. Different groups of interns 
and beginning teachers were interviewed, using two 
different approaches: (a) preliminary interviews during 
the classroom observation phase (November 1985 -January 
1986) and (b) in-depth interviews conducted in 42 schools 
(April-May 1986). The questionnaires to superintendents 
and in-school staff were also completed in April-May 
1986. Because the data were collected at two different 
times --early winter and spring- -and because experiences 
and perceptions could change in the Interim, the results 
obtained are presented separately. The first set of 
results was obtained from the interviews associated with 
the classroom observations. The second set was obtained 
from the questionnaires and in-depth interviews. 
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Comparison of Interns and Beginning Teachers 
in Fail 1985 



Method 



A stratified random sample of interns and a matching 
sample of beginning teachers were drawn from interim 
lists provided by Alberta Education, These samples 
comprised 151 interns (from a population of 652) and 120 
beginning teachers (from a population of 613) employed by 
school jurisdictions in various places in Alberta. Each 
of the interns and beginning teachers participated in a 
brief structured inteirview with the person who observed 
and coded the beginning professional's classroom 
behavior. The inteirview questions included the following 
matters: (a) activities in which the interns and 
beginning teachers had already been involved since 
commencing employment in the fall of 1985 (such as 
teaching, observing, preparing, supeirvising and attending 
meetings); (b) the percentage of the school day spent in 
teaching; (c) the nature, extent and location of 
in-service education activities in which they had 
participated; (d) the extent and sources of supervisory 
assistance; and (e) global ratings of their overall 
experience as interns or beginning teachers . In 
addition, the respondents were asked to complete log 
sheets, each of which showed a full day of school-related 
activities and the time spent on each activity. 

Content analysis techniques were used to identify 
categories of responses for each of the questions in the 
interview schedule. Category labels were devised which 
reflected as accurately as possible the wealth and 
diversity of the information gathereu. 

Results 

Analysis of the data revealed differences between 
interns and beginning teachers on a range of dimensions. 
These are summarized under the following headings. 
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School- related activities. The 24 different types 
of school-related activities in which interns and 
beginning teachers participated are listed in Table 1. 
These include activities relating to the instructional 
aspects of the intern's or teacher's role (categories 1 
to 10), administrative activities (category 11), 
extra-curricular activities (categories 12 to 15) , 
professional development and other types of meetings 
(categories 16 to 23) , and a miscellaneous category for 
the small number of activities remaining. 

Interns appeared to be involved in a slightly 
greater number of different activities than were 
beginning teachers. Although the types of activities 
reported by the two groups of respondents were similar, 
two activities were much more characteristic of interns. 
First, higher proportions of interns than beginning 
teachers reported obseirvation of classroom teaching 
(87% as compared with 45%) . Second, 9% of the interns 
reported involvement in assisting teachers; no beginning 
teacher mentioned this activity. 



Time devoted to teaching. Frequency distributions 
for differing amounts of time devoted to teaching by 
interns and beginning teachers are provided in Table 2. 
Although almost all respondents reported classroom 
teaching as an activity in which they engaged (95% of 
interns and 99% of beginning teachers) , the amount of 
time devoted to teaching in the first three months 
represented the greatest difference between interns and 
beginning teachers . Only 15% of the interns reported 
that they were involved in full-time teaching (90% or 
more of the time) ; this compared with 85% of the 
beginning teachers . Therefore , the vast majority of 
interns were not expected to take on full-time teaching 
duties immediately. Interns were eased into the task of 
teaching, with 13% specifically reporting gradual 
increases in teaching loads over the three-month period. 



Professional development activities . Table 3 
summarizes the different types of professional 
development activities that were reported by interns and 
beginning teachers. Most indicated that they had been 
involved in several professional development activities; 
however, 5% of interns and 4% of beginning teachers 
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TjibL« 1 

Zyjtiz SchooL-R«Lat«d Activities R«port«d hj 
Intv>ms and Beglnnlns T«ach«rs 



B«j(lnnlns 

Interns T«ach«rs 







(n 


151; 


(n 


120) 


Types of Aczlv^tlas 


X 


Z 


z 


X 


1 

JL • 




143 


94. 7 


119 


99.2 


2, 




14 








3« 




4 


2.6 


1 


0.8 


A« 




1 


0.7 


2 


1.7 


5« 


Observing dassroocs teaching 


131 


86.8 


54 


45.0 


6. 


Planning and preparlns 


130 


86. 1 


94 


78.3 


7. 


Correcting assignments 


22 


14.6 


15 


12 « 5 


8. 


Supervising students 


117 


77.5 


96 


80.0 


9. 


Counselling students 


3 


2.0 


1 


0.8 


10. 


Library activities 


1 




3 


2.5 


11. 


Administrative activities 


7 


4.6 


3 


2.5 


12. 


Athletic activities 


54 


35.8 


30 


25.0 


13. 


Concerts 


13 


8.6 


16 


13.3 


14. 


Clubs 


25 


16.6 


12 


10.0 


15. 


Other extra-curricular activities 


22 


14.6 


18 


15.0 


16. 


General staff meetings 


83 


55.0 


76 


63.3 


17. 


Specialized meetings— Internal 


23 


15.2 


42 


35.0 


18. 


Discussions with peers 


8 


5.3 


12 


10.0 


19. 


Meetings with supervising teachers 


15 


9.9 


1 


0.8 


20. 


General professional development 


8 


5.3 


14 


11.7 




meetings held outside the school 










21. 


Focused professional development 


18 


11.9 


22 


18.3 




meetings held outside the school 










22. 


Meetings with parents or other 


24 


15.9 


29 


24.2 




members of the community 










23. 


Meetings vhose purpose and 


47 


31.1 


31 


25.8 




participants vere not specified 










24. 


Other, e.g., pllot-teutlng 


1 


0.7 


3 


2.5 



programs 
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Tabic 2 

P«rc«ntAg«s of Time Devoted to Teechlnft Interns 
and Beginning Teecher« 



Beginning 

Interns Teachers 
<n » 151) <n • 120) 







f 


Y 






1. 


Ko teaching reported 


1 


0.7 






2. 


Less than 50Z 


8 


5.3 




0.8 


3. 


SOX - 59X 


IS 


9.9 




2.5 


A. 


60Z - 69Z 


22 


14,6 






5. 


70X - 79X 


35 


23.2 




0.8 


6. 


80Z - 89Z 


17 


11.3 




2.5 


7. 


Full time (90Z or more) 


23 


15.2 


102 


85.0 


8. 


Several part-time positions t 
total less than full tloe 








5.8 


9. 


Gradual Increase In 
teaching load 


20 


13.2 




0.8 


10. 


Other 


1 


0.7 




0.8 


11. 


Information not provided 


9 


6.0 




0.8 



Hote. Percentages In this and soc&e of the subsequent tables may not total 100, 
due to rounding. 
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Table 3 

Types of ProfcsslonaL CevcLopoent Activities In Which Interna «nd 
Beginning Teachers Pecticlpeted 



Beginning 
Interns Teachers 
(n - 151) (n - 120) 



Average Average 
Number of Number of 

TliDes Times 



Type of Activity 


f 


Z 


Participated 


f 


Z 


Participated 


1. Reported no participation 


7 


4.6 




5 


4.2 




2. Orientation for interns 
and beginning teachers 


83 


55.0 


1.37 


26 


21.7 


1.15 


3. Professional development 
dayCs) and effective 
teaching sessions 


90 


59.6 


1.44 


57 


47.5 


1.25 


4. Specialised vorkshc^^s 


89 


58.9 


1.79 


90 


75.0 


1.97 


5. Professional association 
meetings 


11 


7.3 


1.18 


4 


3.3 


1.00 


6. Other, or not specified 


12 


7.9 


1.08 


15 


12.5 


1.00 


Total for reported 
activities (2 to 6) 


144 


95.4 


2.98 


115 


95.8 


2.58 



Note . Many respondents mentioned more than one professional development 
activity of the same type. The column "Average Number of Times 
Participated" refers only to those respondents who reported that type of 
activity (total activities divided by "f," not "n"). 
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stated that they had not attended any such activities in 
the first few months of the school year. Interns 
reportea involvement in a slightly higher average number 
of professional development activities than did the 
beginning teachers (2.98 as compared with 2.58 for 
beginning teachers). The percentages of interns and of 
beginning teachers reporting involvement in two 
particular professional development activities differed 
substantially. School jurisdictions seemed to be more 
supportive of orientation activities for interns, since a 
higher percentage of interns reported attending 
orientation activities than did beginning teachers (55% 
as compared with 22%). Specialized workshops, however, 
involved a greater percentage of beginning teachers than 
interns (75% as compared v/ith 59%) . 



Types and sources of supervisory assistance. 
Respondents were asked to comment on the supervisory 
assistance that they had received as well as to indicate 
who had provided the assistance and the number of 
supervisory visits made by each type of supervisor. Both 
the interns and beginning teachers had received a number 
of supervisory visits within the time period in question, 
and these had commonly been made by several supervisors. 
All but one of the 151 interns indicated that they had 
received help from at least one supervisor. However, 9% 
of the beginning teachers reported that no supervisory 
assistance had been provided. In keeping with the 
guidelines for the Initiation to Teaching Project, the 
primary source of supervisory assistance for interns was 
supervising teachers. As indicated in Table 4, 60% of 
the interns reported having received supervisory help 
from this source. Just over half of the interns (51%) 
identified in- school administrators as a source of 
supervisory assistance and more than a third (37%) 
mentioned other teachers . The corresponding figures for 
beginning teachers were 4%, 76% and 27%, but 39% of 
beginning teachers also identified central office 
personnel as compared with 10% for interns. Therefore, 
two major differences in sources of supervision were far 
heavier involvement of supervising teachers with interns 
and greater reliance upon central office personnel for 
supervision of beginning teachers. 

The supervisory assistance received by interns from 
the various types of supervisors was primarily informal 
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Supervlsorx Asslstaocc Provided to Interns and Beginning Temchers 



Number of Respondents Visited «nd 
Average Husaber of Visits 
per Respondent 



Beginning 
Interns Teachers 
(n - 151) (n - 120) 



Average Average 
Supervisor Providing Number of Number of 

the Assistance f Z Visits f 2 Visits 



1. No assistance provided 1 0.7 11 9.2 

2. Supervising teache:: 91 50.3 1.11 5 4.2 1.00 

3. Mentor or friend 6 4.0 1.00 1 0.8 1.00 

4. Other teacher 56 37.1 1.09 32 26.7 1.00 

5. School cotuisellor -- — — 2 1.7 1.00 

6. In-school administrator 77 51.0 1.27 91 75.8 1.24 

7. Administrator or supervisor 15 9.9 1.07 47 39.2 1.28 
from central office 

8. Other, or not specified 8 5.3 1.25 7 5.8 1.43 



Total supervisory visits (2-8) 150 99.3 1.95 109 90.8 2.05 



Note. Sotae respondents mentioned that they had received a number of supervisory 
visits from different categories of supervisors. The column ''Average 
Number of Visits'' refers only to those respondents who reported that 
category of supervisors. 
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(37%) and collegial (29%). Almost a fifth (19%) was 
fommal. As with the interns, the tjrpe of assistance most 
frequently identified by the beginning teachers was 
informal (41%) , although for them formal evaluations 
exceeded collegial assistance in the ratio of 2-% to 17%. 
Formal evaluation for both beginning teachers and interns 
was most commonly conducted by in-school administrators 
and more commonly for beginning teachers than for interns 
by central office staff. Administrators were more 
involved in informal supeirvision for beginning teachers 
than they were for interns. 

Ratings of teaching experience. Interns and 
beginning teachers were asked to rate, on a seven-point 
scale, their degrees of satisfaction with their overall 
experience. Some chose ratings between the numbers 
provided (for example, 6.5). Table 5 indicates that 
majorities of both interns and beginning teachers were 
either moderately or highly satisfied. Few reported low 
levels of satisfaction, that is, rat;ings below 4.0. 
Interns reported a slightly higher average level of 
satisfaction (5.9) than did beginning teachers (5.7). 
The highest possible rating of 7 was selected by 31% of 
the interns and 21% of the beginning teachers. At the 
other extreme, four interns indicated low levels of 
satisfaction by rating their experience below 3 on tKa 
scale; no beginning teachers expressed such 
dissatisfaction. 



Time devoted to daily activities. Each intern and 
beginning teacher was asked to complete a log sheet 
indicating the specific activities in which he or she was 
engaged on the day of the visit and the time spent on 
each activity. The respondents reported a wide range of 
different types of school -related activities. Many 
activities were the same as those identified during 
interviews. In one sense, the list based on the daily 
logs provided a source of validation for the initial 
interview schedule (Table 1). However, the logs provided 
additional information, especially in relation to the 
average time spent on each activity. The results in 
Table 6 indicate that the types of activities in which 
interns and beginning teachers engaged during a school 
day were similar in several ways. 
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TabU 5 

(hrecftll Ratings of Teaching Experience bjr Interns 
and Beginning Teachers 



Beginning 

Interns Teachers 
<a - 151) <n - 120) 



Satisfaction Level 


f 


X 


f 


Z 


1 (Not satisfied) 


1 


0.7 






1.5 










2 


2 


1.3 






2.5 


1 


0.7 






3 


1 


0.7 


4 


3.3 


3.5 






1 


0.8 


A (Moderately satisfied) 


10 


6.5 


11 


9.2 


«.5 










5 


15 


9.9 


23 


19.2 


5.5 


3 


2.0 


8 


6.7 


6 


70 


46.4 


48 


40.0 


6.5 


1 


0.7 






7 (Hlghlr satisfied) 


47 


31.1 


25 


20.8 



Average rating 5.94 5.68 
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Table 6 

Variety o£ School -Re laced Activities Reported by Interns and Beginning Teachers 
and Time Spent on These Activities for the Day of Observation 



Interns 
(n - 151) 



Beginning Teachers 
(n - 120) 



Average 
Minutes 



Average 
Minutes 



Type of Activity 


f 


Z 


pec Day 


f 


X 


per Day 


1 . 


Classrooffi teaching 


145 


96.0 


198 


119 


99.2 


236 


2. 


Assisting the teacher 


32 


21.2 


64 


4 


3.3 


39 




or team teaching 














3. 


Individualised teaching 


37 


24.5 


57 


11 


9.2 


69 




Class visits to library 


6 


4.0 


33 


4 


3.3 


24 


5. 


Laboratory work 


— 






2 


1.7 


61 


6. 


Reading to students 


6 


4.0 


23 


8 


6.7 


19 


7. 


Coranenceinent and religious 


14 


9.2 


51 


19 


15.9 


39 




exercises 














8. 


Supervision of uninterrupted 


15 


9.9 


20 


18 


15.0 


20 




silent reading 














9. 


Administrative duties and 


27 


17.9 


30 


37 


30.8 


25 




tasks of a routine nature 














10. 


Supervising examinations 


1 


0.7 




3 


2.5 


18 


11. 


Meeting with and counselling 


12 


7.9 


32 


9 


7.5 


24 




students 














12. 


Supervising detentions 


2 


1.3 


IS 


4 


3.3 


1/. 


13. 


Supervising students out- 


47 


31.1 


32 


42 


35.0 


35 




of-class (playgrounds, halls) 














14. 


Observing classroom teaching 


24 


15.9 


61 


2 


1.7 


28 


15. 


Planning and preparing 


127 


84.1 


86 


97 


80.8 


75 




classroom activities 














16. 


Correctins assignments 


37 


24.5 


42 




20.0 


39 


17. 


Planning and supervising 


48 


31.8 


53 


27 


22.5 


37 




extra-curricular activities 














18. 


Participating in professional 


18 


11.9 


53 


24 


20. 0 


43 




development activities 














19. 


Consulting with the 


22 


14.6 


35 


11 


9.2 


44 




supervising teacher 














20. 


Cotrnninicating with parents 


1 


0.7 


270^ 


2 


1.7 


56 


21. 


Breaks— lunch, recess, etc. 


80 


53.0 


42 


69 


57.5 


38 


22. 


Socialising with the staff 


7 


4.6 


32 


8 


6.7 


20 


23. 


Working on school-related 


133 


88.1 


141 


111 


92.5 


167 




activities after school hours 














24. 


Other 


5 


3.3 


34 


9 


7.5 


59 



^Not specified. 
Parent-teacher interview day. 
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A greater percentage of interns than beginning 
teachers reported being involved in assisting teachers or 
participating in team teaching (21% vs. 3%) and in 
consulting with supervising teachers (15% vs. 9%). Both 
the interns and beginning teachers were extremely busy. 
Most indicated that they were engaged in school-related 
activities during recesses and lunchtimes as well as out 
of school hours. The average amount of time spent on 
school work outside school hours was approximately two 
hours and twenty minutes each day for interns and almost 
three hours per day for beginning teache'^-. 



Description of Internship Practices in Spring 1986 



Tliis section reports the findings based on the 
interview and questionnaire data, obtained in April and 
May 1986 from superintendents, principals, supervising 
teachers, interns and beginning teachers, on a variety of 
topics related to the internship program. These topics 
included selection, reasons for choosing emplojmient, 
orientation , duties , percentage of the day spent in 
teaching and how this had changed over the school year, 
professional development, supervision, and satisfaction 
and/or agreement with program features. All of the 
topics examined related to interns and several concerned 
beginning teachers. Some matters relating to supervising 
teachers were also included in the investigation and thus 
appear in the ensuing discussion. 



Selection of Interns 



Superintendents we::e asked to list the three main 
criteria that they used to select interns. Altogether, 
26 different criteria were identified. The criteria 
listed five or more times are reported individually in 
Table 7; others, such as "previous substitute 
experience," "approach to learning centres," "experience 
with handicapped children," and "community orientation" 
received less frequent mention and thus were classified 
as "other." Almost half of the superintendents (45%) 
listed "qualifications" as a main criterion; this seemed 
to refer to the academically best qualified and/or best 
subject -area qualified applicants. Nevertheless, 23% of 
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Table 7 

Major Criteria Used by Superintendents in Selecting Interns 
<n - 86) 



Frequency 
o£ Mention 

Number of Number of Number of 

First Second Third 

Criterion Responses Responses Responses f Z 



1. Qualifications 


2U 


11 


4 


39 


45 


2. Availability 


13 




7 


24 


28 


3. Personality 


2 


8 


12 


22 


26 


4. Individual 
school needs 


11 


7 


2 


20 


23 


5. Academic 
background 


8 


5 


7 


20 


23 


6. Student teaching 
performance 


7 


10 


1 


18 


21 


7. References 


4 


4 


4 


12 


14 


8. Interview 

screening process 


1 


4 


3 


8 


9 


9. Potential for 
permanent 
employment 


2 


2 


1 


5 


6 


10. Other* 


11 


10 


10 


31 


36 


Includes 17 other criteria* 


none of which 


received more 


than 4 


responses. 
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the superintendents also listed academic background as a 
separate criterion. Other criteria frequently used were 
availability, personality and Individual school needs. 



Selection of Supervising Teachers 



An open-ended question was used with the 
superintendents to Identify the persons who were 
responsible for selecting supervising teachers . 
Eighty-two respondents offered Information and this was 
classified as follows: 

1. primarily the principal (no consultation 
mentioned) --43 mentions (52%); 

2. superintendent and prlnclpal--16 mentions (20%); 

3. superintendent, deputy superintendent or central 
offlce--ll mentions (13%); 

4. school staff--5 mentions (6%); 

5. volunteers--3 mentions (4%); and 

6. specific coordinators- -3 mentions (4%). 



Reasons for Choosing Type of Employment 



ERLC 



Interns. The Interns were asked In their 
questionnaires to rate each of six items on a five-point 
scale (1 "Not important" to 5 "Very Important") according 
to its importance for the decision to accept internship 
appoir^tment. The reasons reported are listed in Table 8. 
The two major reasons specified by most respondents were 
antic ipatio:- of permanent appointment and lack of 
teaching positions. A few other reasons were also 
provided. 

In the interviews, one third of the interns ' ited 
that they were "content"' (or similar terminology) co be 
interns, owing to perceived lack of pre -service 
preparation, their gradual progression into teaching, and 
guided acquisition of skills and broad experience. 
However, the majority (55%) would rather have been 
beginning teachers, mainly because of better pay, 
certification credit, feelings of competence after the 
B.Ed, program, and desire for independence and security. 
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Table 8 



Interns' Reasons for Participatins In the Internship Program 

(n - 337) 



Reason 


Mean 


No 
Opinion 


1. Expected internship to lead 
to permanent appointment 


A. 46 


2 


2. Was unable to obtain a teaching 
position 


4.17 


40 


3. Wanted more experience to 
increase self-confidence 


3.24 


8 


4. Expected internship to become 
a requirement for permanent 
appointment 


3.14 


23 


5. Needed more experience than 
was provided by the pra6icicum 


2.67 


16 


6. Was offered an unsuitable 
teaching appointment 


2.02 


169 



Note. The scale ranged from 1 "Not Important" to 5 "Very In^ortant." 
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Beginning teachers. Beginning teachers, on the 
other hand, were asked in the questionnaires to rate six 
items on a five -point scale (1 "Not important" to 5 "Very 
important") in terms of their importance for deciding not 
to take part in the internship program. The results are 
reported in Table 9. Reasons other than the six listed 
were few and inconsistent so they are not reported. 
Confidence in their own ability and offers of appropriate 
jobs were the particularly important reasons for opting 
for teaching positions. The feeling that the salary 
offered to interns would be inadequate was also of 
considerable consequence. 



Orientation 



Lntems. Information obtained during the in-school 
iiiteirviews revealed that orientation of interns was 
provided at both the school jurisdiction and school 
levels . Issues that were included concerned 
responsibilities , roles , facilities and equipment , 
philosophy and policies , programs , timetables , yearly 
plans, students, discipline, school handbooks, and 
introductions at staff meetings. However, the 
orientation activities varied greatly from school to 
school; not all of the above-listed elements were always 
included. Indeed, some interns received no school 
jurisdiction orientation and some even reported no 
orientation at the schools where they were employed. 
Besides central office staff, the principals, 
assistant-principals, department heads and/or supervising 
teachers usually provided the orientation for most 
interns . In some schools , two-day orientation sessions 
were conducted prior to the commencement of 
classes, usually in association with other teachers who 
were new to the schools. Il^ some cases, the orientation 
lasted up to two weeks ana involved both formal and 
informal sessions , Principals and supervising teachers 
commonly viewed extensive classroom observation during 
the first two weeks as part of the orientation of 
interns. 

Comiiients provided by interns revealed the 
difficulties faced by in-r>chool administrators who were 
concurrently it?pleinent:<.ng the internship program and 
attempting to ori^^nt their interns. Nevertheless, some 
inti^rns rated their orientations as excellent, 
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Table 9 

Beslnnlng Teachers' Reasoru for Not Partlclpatlns In the Internship Progrjus 

(n - 239) 



No 

Reason Mean Opinion 



1. Was offered a suitable teaching 27 
appolntoent 

2. Was confident In ovn ability 4.19 35 
to assume full-time sppolntisent 

3. Internship salary vas Inadequate 3.7A 59 
for needs 

4. Celned sufficient expertise during 3.29 41 
the practlcuffl 

5. Did not have adequate Information 2.18 64 
about the Internship program 

6. Old not receive Information 1.97 71 
about the Internship prograa 

soon enough 



Note . The scale ranged froo 1 "Not lisportant" to 5 "Very ImportaRt." 
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comprehensive and helpful, especially when they were 
treated as if they were regular teachers. 

The superintendents tended to support the position 
that "existing orientation procedures for beginning 
teachers were adapted for interns"; 77% agreed that this 
statement described their situation either "accurately" 
or "somewhat." 

Principals of interns were asked on the 
questionnaires whether or not formal orientation programs 
were organized for their interns prior to or during the 
first month of employment and, if so, give brief 

accounts of these activities. About 25%, that is, 97 
respondents, said that no such programs were provided. 
Of the 280 who reported activities, ** said that the 
central offices of their school .sdictions had 

directed orientation, 47 said that they iiad assumed that 
responsibility themselves, and 10 said that orientation 
of interns was handled through "in-servicing." 



Beginning teachers. Principals of beginning 
teachers were asked on the questionnaires* to indicate 
whether or not formal orientation programs were organized 
for their beginning teachers prior to or during the first 
month of employment and, if so, to provide brief 
descriptions of those programs. Seventy of the 
respondents (about 30%) said that no programs of this 
kind were provided. Of those who said that there were, 
most indicated that orientation was handled through 
in-service activities organized by their school 
jurisdictions' central offices. Second in terms of 
frequency was provision within the schools. Third- -but 
with a much lower frequency (19 respondents) --was 
arrangement of professional development days prior to 
commencement of teaching for the year. Some respondents 
also noted that their beginning teachers had received 
more than one type of formal orientation. 



Duties of Interns 



Considerable insight into the duties of interns was 
obtained by the research team during the visits to the 42 
schools in which staff members were interviewed. In 
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these schools, some interns were assigned duties which 
were similar to those of beginning teachers: they taught 
regular classes nearly full-time, with time off only for 
preparation and professional development activities. But 
the more common experience , according to the 49 interns 
interviewed, involved reduced workloads with either the 
addition of more subjects as time went on or the use of 
rotations among different subjects. The following two 
descriptions of a typical April week provide insight into 
the variety of activities experienced by many interns. 

Elementary school intern 

Provide enrichment activities to 12 grade 1-6 

classes, 20 minutes each per week, totalling 3 

half- days per week. 
Teach grade 5 mathematics for a total of 2 half-days 

per week, freeing the teacher to coordinate the 

school's computer program. 
Assist in preparing student computer instruction 

units- -9 hours per week initially, 4 hours per 

week now. 

Teach library skills to two grade 1 classes weekly, 
totalling 1 hour and 20 minutes per week. 

Teach grade 3 mathematics in resource room for 
1 hour per week. 

Teach grade 2 reading for 1 hour per week. 

Teach grade 1 small groups for 3 hours per week. 

Teach some grade 4 mathematics. 

Provide coverage for grade group meetings, 
parent/teacher conferences, etc. 

Assist in planning for grade 5 field trip. 

Help with various extracurricular activities, 

including skiing, Christmas concert, crafts, hot 
lunch program. Education Week open house, science 
fair. 



Senior high school intern 

Plan instruction in Biology 10, 20, 30 and physical 
education. 

Become familiar with relevant audio -visual resources 
and equipment. 
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Diagnose student needs and evaluate student 
progress. 

Observe various teachers in biology, drama, 

chemistry, physical education, social studies, 
English, physics, science and computing. 

Participate in parent- teacher conferences. 

Develop instructional materials. 

Observe principal in action for one week. 

Participate in conferences on student misbehavior. 

Participate in a variety of extracurricular 
activities. 

Participate in organized PD activities. 

Participate in school committee meetings. 

Supervise a biology field trip to British Columbia. 

The interns generally taught subjects for which they 
were trained. Most, but not all, taught on their own for 
at least part of each day, although team teaching was 
common. Most participated in extracurricular activities, 
thereby enriching school life; the wide range of these 
activities included dancing, drama, skiing, computing, 
outdoor education, school newspaper, choir, photography, 
science fair, cheerleading, sports coaching and a band 
festival. Many were involved in field trips, student 
counselling, staff meetings, parent- teacher interviews 
and social functions, Obseirvation was a common 
experience during the first few weeks. Most interns were 
given full responsibility for all aspects of the 
operation of their classes, such as planning, teaching, 
evaluating and reporting. 



Percentage of the Day that Interns Spent in Teaching 



Information about the percentages of the regular 
school da;, that teachers were " *;eaching" or we::e 
generally in charge of classes was obtained through bof:h 
interviews and questionnaires. These two approaches 
yielded reasonably consistent data. 




Interviews, At the commencement of their emplo3rment 
in 1985, some of the 49 interns were not in charge of any 
classes, whereas some carried virtually full teaching 
loads. The average time in charge was somewhat over 50% 
of each school day. By April 1986, the average had 
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increased to about 75%, but the percentages of change 
over the year varied greatly, as is shown in the 
right-hand column of Table 10. For example, nine interns 
reported less than 10% ch'-uge in the time in charge while 
eight reported an increase of between 60% and 69%. This 
question presented some interns with difficulty in 
dec iding what " in charge" meant , but the usual 
interpretation was that the interns were responsible for 
lesson planning, delivery and grading, even though the 
supervising teacher may have been present for substantial 
periods of time. The two interns in special grades 1-12 
schools stated that they could not be in charge because 
of their distinctive school situations. Also, a 
considerable amount of team teaching occurred where 
interns were responsible for working with sections of 
classes while supervising teachers retained overall 
control. 



Questionnaires . A summary of the perceptions of 
interns and supervising teachers concerning the time that 
interns spent in actual teaching at the beginning, middle 
and end of the school year is presented in Table 11. It 
was difficult to determine how much time interns were 
engaged in teaching. The major problem was one of 
defining "teaching time." One complication was that the 
presence of interns in classes made it possible for 
teachers to split their students into groups; thus, both 
educators might be engaged in "teaching." This 
difficulty may account for the considerable nximber of "no 
responses" in each group and, at times, a substantial 
disagreement in their estimates. Another definitional 
problem related to the term "full-time." In high 
schools, in particular, most teachers regularly instruct 
for about 80% of the school day; this is ^3nerally viewed 
as full-time teaching. Interviews indicated that many 
interns also taught from 75-80% of the time but that they 
were seen as not teaching full time. The responses 
summarized in Table 11 indicate that 35-50% of interns 
were teaching full time at the beginning of the year. At 
the other extreme, a few interns were teaching only 1/4 
to 1/2 of the time by the end of the year. In general, 
however, interns gradually incr€;ased their teaching time 
over the internship period. Certainly, most supervisors 
realized that graduated experiences were an objective of 
the program. 
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Table 10 

Percentages of the Dar That 49 Intoms Were In Charge of Classes, 
InltiallT' and Kear the End of Internship 

In Charge 



At Cocziaenceacnt 

of Internship In April Aaotint of 

September 1985 1986 Change over Year* 



Percentege of Da^ 


f 


Z 


f 


Z 


f 


Z 


90Z or Dore 


1 


2 


6 


13 


1 


2 


80 - 89X 


1 


2 


11 


23 


1 


2 


70 - 79X 


7 


15 


19 


40 






60 - 69X 


4 


9 


3 


6 


8 


17 


50 - 59X 


13 


28 


6 


13 


4 


9 


AO - 49X 


4 


9 






2 


4 


30 - 39X 


2 


4 


1 


2 


8 


17 


20 - 29X 


8 


17 






8 


17 


10 - 19X 


3 


9 


1 


2 


6 


13 


Less than lOX 


4 


6 






9 


19 


Kot applicable 


2 




2 




2 




Note. Data were obtained 


during in- 


'School 


Interviews . 









"Change over Year" relates to the left-hand coltimn, "Percentage of Day," and 
not to the two middle columns. For example, 6 Interns (I.e., 13X of the 47 for 
whom this question was applicable) experienced changes In percentages of the 
day that they were In charge of classes In the order of 10-19X from September 
to April. 
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Table 11 

Perceptions of Interru and Supervlx^lng Teachers o£ the Tiine That Interns 
Spent In Teaching at Three Stages of the Year 

Time of Year 

Beginning Middle End 

Proportion of Total 

Teaching Tlioe Z Z X 



Responses by Interns 
(n « 337) 

1/4 

1/2 

3/4 

Full time 

Responses by Supervising 
Teache. " 
(n - 359) 



1/4 


46 


7 


6 


1/2 


28 


33 


11 


3/4 


16 


39 


44 


Full time 


10 


22 


40 


l> These data were 


obtained by questionnaire. 


The hlghesv percentage 


In 



each column Is underlined. 



27 2 2 

30 17 3 

29 43 39 

14 38 56 
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Professional Development Activities of Interns 

Open-ended questions were used with superintendents 
to ascertain how the professional development needs of 
interns were determined. According to the 75 comments 
received, these needs appear to have been determined by 
the following alternative procedures: 

1. primarily through discussion and working with 
interns, based on their needs- -20 mentions 
(28%); 

2. primarily by central office staff with interns 
choosing among options--16 mentions (21%); 

3. joint decision making by supervising teachers 
and interns, based on supervision and evaluation 
of intems--16 mentions (21%); 

4. planning by staff, based on needs of both school 
and intem--15 mentions (20%); and 

5. district planning, as for first-year teachers-- 
8 mentions (11%) . 

Descriptions obtained from the in-school interviews 
revealed a diversity of professional development (PD) 
experiences, ranging from none outside the school setting 
to out-of -province conferences and week- long workshops. 
The PD allowance of $1,000 per intern available to school 
jurisdictions was greatly appreciated and widely 
utilized. 

In se"»'eral schools, few PD experiences were provided 
for the interns beyond those available to the regular 
teachers. Some school jurisdictions purchased videotapes 
and other resource materials for use by their interns . 
Several interns remarked that they wished that some of 
the more useful PD activities had come earlier in the 
school year. 

The following list includes individual PD activities 
in which interns were involved: 

1. workshops on effective teaching, evaluation, 
and handicapped students; 

2. special workshops, operated by school 
jurisdictions, sometimes in the evening, on 
various professional matters; 

3. conferences of ATA specialist councils; 
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4. in-school PD activities with other teachers; 

5. teachers' conventions; 

6. field trips, both within and outside Alberta; 

7. international reading conference in Vancouver; 

8. visiting other schools; 

9. special conferences on topic? such as 
discipline, gifted students and special 
education; 

10. parent -teacher interviews; 

11. staff meetings and department staff meetings; 

12. PD days, e.g., stress management, long-term 
program development. Dale Carnegie programs; 

13. special meetings of interns in central office, 
usually once per month; 

14. meetings with community resource personnel; 

15. meetings with school jurisdiction specialists, 
e.g., therapists; 

16. special workshop conducted by a computer 
company; 

17. workshops on first aid and cardio -pulmonary 
re susc itat ion ; and 

18. clinics, especially in physical education. 

Three of these types of experiences warrant special 
comment. First, visits to other schools were deemed to 
be valuable, but they were hard to schedule because of 
obligaLions in the home schools. Second, some interns 
and supervising teachers jointly attended workshops on 
effective teaching and then used the recommendad 
approaches in their interactions; this strategy was 
considered to be highly valuaole. Third, one intern was 
especially appreciative of the opportunity given to all 
interns in the employing school district to meet with 
principals in a one -day central office workshop focusing 
on the work of interns in that jurisdiction. 



Professional Dwelopment , Orientation 
and In-service Procedures for Interns 



Superintendents were presented with a list of seven 
statements describing various possible professional 
development, orientation and in-service arrangements for 
interns within their jurisdictions. They were asked to 
indicate how descriptive each statement was of their 
jurisdictions. Prov^«ion was also made for comment as 
^ desired. The results are shown in Table 12. One 
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TitbL* 12 

Superintendents' Perceptions o£ Professional 
Developoent, Orientation snd Inservlce 
Procedures Used for Interns 



Rating of Description Accuracy 



Procedure 



Mean 



1. Professional developcoent 
plans for Interns were 
developed by central 
office personnel 



81 



20 IS 31 IS 



2. SI 



2. Professional developoent 
plans for Interns were 
developed by participating 
schools 



81 



8 13 41 19 



2.88 



3. Existing orientation 
procedures for beginning 
teachers were adapted 
for Interns 



82 



8 11 3S 28 



3.01 



4. Regular beginning teachers 
participated In saoe 
In-servlce activities as 
Interns 



81 



18 12 27 2A 



2.70 



S. Expertise required for 
Inservlclng supervising 
teachers was available 
vlthln Jurisdiction 



81 



13 20 26 22 



2.70 



6. Jurisdiction hired 
consultants to assist 
with develop<nent of 
In-servlce and/or 
evaluation plans 



82 



6S 3 6 8 



1.A8 



Jurisdiction hired 
personnel to assist In 
provision of professional 
development i stlvltles 
for Interns and/or 
supervising teachers 



82 



SS 3 14 10 



1.74 



Based on a 4-polnt scale where 

1 - not at all descriptive c€ your situation 

2 - not very descriptive of your situation 

3 «- describes your situation somewhat 

4 « describes your situation accurately. 
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respondent, for example, noted that the interns and 
supervising teachers in his jurisdiction attended a 
three-day workshop sponsored by the school district and 
led by staff from the local university. Anothf^r stated 
that professional development plans were mostly developed 
by interns themselves, and one said that these plans were 
developed by the teachers in his jurisdiction. 

On the other hand, the statement "regular beginning 
teachers participated in the same in-service activities 
as interns" was only a partially accurate description of 
most school jurisdictions, as were the statements 
"expertise required for in-servicing supervising teachers 
was available within the jurisdiction" and "professional 
development plans for interns were developed by central 
office personnel." With reference to statement 4 in 
Table 12 , two superintendents said that interns 
participated in "more of the same" in-service as did 
beginning teachers. Others seated that some beginning 
teachers and all interns participated in the same 
classroom management workshop, and that "We were unable 
to do this , as interns were hired late . " Another 
superintendent declared that, in the future, regular 
beginning teachers would participate in the same 
in-service activities as interns. Referring to the 
statements about availability of expertise, one 
superintendent said that most of the expertise was 
available wifchin the jurisdiction, although some needed 
to be obtained from outside. With respect to central 
office personnel preparing plans for professional 
development of interns, several superintendents mentioned 
that their plans were developed and modified in 
conjunction with proposals from principals, teachers and 
the interns themselves. 

Less support was recorded for statement 7, "Your 
jurisdiction hired personnel to assist in the provision 
of professional development activities for interns and/or 
supervising teachers." Two respondents said they had the 
required resources within their jurisdictions to provide 
these activities. The lowest level of support was 
obtained in connection with statement 6, "Your 
jurisdiction hired consultants to assist with the 
development of in-service and/or evaluation plans," 
Perhaps it was as one superintendent said: "Most 
jurisdictions felt qualified to develop their own plans," 
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Supervision 

Information about supervision of interns and 
beginning teachers is presented under five headings: 

(a) general comments based on the in-school interviews; 

(b) concerns of interns and beginning teachers and the 
extent to which they perceived that assistance was 
available to help with these concerns ; (c) opinions of 
interns about the help that they desired and received; 

(d) the use of support services in supervision; and 

(e) assessment of interns and beginning teachers. 

General commsnts. Information obtained from the 
5.n-school interviews showed that considerable variety 
occurred in the supervisory experiences of interns. They 
worked with one to five supervising teachers each, and 
these persons were commonly viewed as the primary 
supervisors, although, in some cases, the principals saw 
themselves in this role. Some supervising teachers 
provided either oral reports or, less frequently, written 
reports to the principals about the interns. Formal 
written evaluations were usually the responsibility of 
the principals, assistant principals and, in some cases, 
as si. ant superintendents. On the other hand, some 
interns had undergone no formal evaluations by early May, 
One principal used information from questionnaire 
responses of students in evaluating the intern. Several 
principals used the same evaluation procedures for 
interns and beginning teachers; some of these principals 
provided informal feedback as well as formal evaluations, 
A common practice was for principals to observe the 
teaching of interns once each month. 

The supervising teachers expressed a certain 
ambivalence about their role. Two stated that they 
didn't evaluate; they only offered suggestions. One 
considered that the intern was quite competent and 
therefore needed minimal assistance , whereas another 
confided that adequate help was not being provided. 
Usually the supervising teachers spent much more time 
supervising in the earlier weeks and months than they did 
later in the year. On the other hand, one intern 
reported that the supervising teacher was in her class 
all of the time. Several supervising teachers described 
how their other duties did not allow them time to 
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supervise adequately. One principal was concerned that 
the supervising teachers lacked supervisory skills and 
that they were more interested in organizing team 
teaching than in evaluating the interns. Some interns 
mentioned that teachers other than their supervisory 
teachers provided them with useful suggestions. 



Concerns. On the questionnaires, interns and 
beginning teachers were asked to identify the major 
concerns that they experienced and the extent to which 
assistance with these concerns had been made available. 
Eight major areas of concern, which had been derived from 
the literature on problems of beginning teachers, were 
presented. Responses ranged from "None," represented by 
"0" on the scale, to "Very great," represented by "5." A 
similar response format was provided to ascertain the 
extent of assistance that was available to these two 
neophyte groups. Results of the analysis of responses 
are presented in Table 13. 

The concerns about areas of school operation were 
generally similar for the two groups « Both were least 
concerned about "understanding the philosophy of the 
school" and most concerned about the "availability of 
feedback on specific aspects of teaching," Beginning 
teachers tended to be somewhat more concerned about 
having experienced teachers available for help. In terms 
of obtaining assistance, interns tended to have more help 
in "learning school routines," "availability of 
experienced teachcr(s) to discuss problems related to 
teaching," and "availability of feedback on specific 
aspects of teaching, " but the differences between the 
means of the two groups were small (less than 0.50). The 
groups differed substantially on only one item, "having 
the opportunity to observe other teachers"; however, this 
was not a major concern among beginning teachers. This 
suggests that the needs of the two groups were seen as 
being somewhat different and that support was provided 
accordingly. In ^.eneral terms, however, there appeared 
to be little difference in the way the two groups 
perceived the amount of help available. 



Help desired and received. In general, the interns 
in the in- school interviews were very positive about the 
help that they received, with 53% offering remarks to the 
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Tabic 13 



Concerns of Interns and Bcglnnlns Teachers and Perceived Extent 
of Assistance Available 







Extent 


of Concern 


Extent of Assistance 
Available 




Interns 
(n - 337) 


Beginning 
Teachers 
(r. - 239) 


Interns 
(n - 337) 


Beginning 
Teachers 
(n - 239) 


Area of Concern 


Kean 


Hean 


Hean 


Hean 


1. 


Understanding the philosophy 
of the school 


2.67 


2.64 


3.82 


3.72 


2. 


Learning school routines 


3.33 


3.37 


4.16 


3.92 


3. 


Availability of experienced 
teacher(s) to discuss problems 
related to teaching 


3.17 


3.53 


4. 34 


4.14 


4. 


Having che opportunity 
to observe other teachers 


3.13 


2.87 


3.88 


2.61 


5. 


Understanding the expecta- 
tions of the school regarding 
the role and functions of a 
beginning tewcHer or Intern 


3.48 


3.34 


3.56 


3.27 


6. 


Availability of Informal 
evaluation by the principal 
or other supervisory personnel 


3.38 


3.36 


3.69 


3.57 


7. 


Availability of formal 
evaluation by the principal 
or other supervisory personnel 


3.47 


3.52 


3.62 


3.85 


8. 


Availability of feedback on 
specific aspects of teaching 


3.57 


3.67 


3.80 


3.49 



Kote . The scale rsnged from 0 "None" to 5 "Very great." 
These data were obtained by questionnaire. 
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effect that their supervising teachers were very helpful 
or supportive. Terms such as "excellent," "outstanding," 
"super," "fantastic" and "superb" were used by a further 
35% of the interns. However, substantial numbers of 
interns received less help and feedback than they had 
expected from their principals , assistant principals , 
assistant superintendents and supervising teachers. The 
interns' opinions are summarized in Table 14. 

On the questionnaires, both the interns and 
beginning teachers were asked to indicate the areas in 
which they desired help and the extent to which they 
perceived that help was provided. The scale ranged from 
0 "None" to 5 "Very Great." Table 15 shows the 
distribution of responses. Interns and beginning 
teachers did not differ markedly in the areas of help 
desired. Interns desired most help in "identifying 
effective teaching behaviors"; beginning teachers also 
desired help in this area, but this was secondary to the 
need for "orientation to the school at the beginning of 
the year." Both groups desired least help in "becoming 
involved with the teachers' professional organization." 
The extent of help provided to interns appears to have 
met their needs. In all cases, the means of the items 
for help provided were higher than the means of the items 
for help desired. The same cannot be said for oeginning 
teachers: beginning teachers could have used more 
assistance in "managing time effectively" and in "feeling 
comfortable in dealing with parents." The extent of help 
provided for both groups appears to have been lowest in 
the areas of "managing time effectively" and "becoming 
involved with the teachers' professi nal organization." 
In summary, the extent of help pro^ d to interns was 
slightly more satisfactory than that provided to 
beginning teachers . 



Support services. Principals of interns and 
supervising teachers were asked on the questionnaires to 
indicate the extent to which five specific support 
service*' were used for internship supervision, based on a 
five -point scale on which "5" indicated "A great deal" 
and "1" indicated "Very little." Table 16 records these 
responses. Interns were supervised mostly by regular 
teachers and local school administrators. Very little 
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Table 14 

Opinions of 49 Int«mt about H«lp Recelvad 



Cocnenents 



POSITIVE 



Supervlsins ceacherj ar« very helpful/jupportlve 




26 


53 


"Exec 1 lant */ "Out J t and Ins"/ "Sup er^ypantai tic* /"Superb* 




17 


35 


Other teachers* besides supervising teachers » are clso 


he Ipful 


12 


24 


Principal/assistant principal provides useful feedback 




10 


20 


"Very good^/^Just great^/^Vary positive* 




8 


16 


Principal/assistant principal ensures that all details 


are covered 


4 


8 


Am allowed freedom to try out Ideas 




3 


6 


"Po J It Ive* /"Good* 




3 


6 


SuparvLsing teachers point dlrec^ Ion* but allow me to choose 


2 


4 


Am viewed as a {aember of a team 




2 


4 



NEGATIVE 

Principal/assistant principal provides less feedback than expected 4 

Assistant superintendent Is less Involved than anticipated 2 

Less help Is provided than expected 2 

Help is provided only if requested 2 

Supervising teachers have difficulty In leaving their own 2 
classes to observe and evaluate interns 

Disappointed about hsip received in major subject i.rea 2 

Some give no feedback on teaching 2 

"Overprotective* 1 2 

Principal was ineffective in overcoming lack of help from 1 2 
supervising teacher 

Sometimes too much evaluation 1 2 
Hote . These data were obtained during the in'school interviews. 
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T«bL« 15 

Ar««s of H«lp D«slr«d by Int «ms and B«glnnln8 Teachers and Perceived Extent 
to Which Help Was Provided 



Extent of Help Extent of Help 

Desired Provided 







Interns 
(n - 337) 


Beginning 
Teachers 
(n - 239) 


Interns 
(n - 337) 


Beginning 
Teachers 
(n « 239) 


Area In Which Help U«s Desired 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


1. 


Orientation to the school 
at the beginning of the year 


3. " 


3.72 


3.87 


3.69 


2. 


Coping with decoands of 
supervisors 


2.85 


2.83 


3.36 


3.06 


3. 


Coping with apprehension 
related to adequacy of 
my teaching 


3.35 


3.51 


3.57 


3. 32 


4. 


Managing time effectively 


2.95 


3.05 


3.06 


2.77 


5. 


Feeling cooxfortable 
Interacting with staff 


2.60 


2.26 


3.68 


3.27 


6. 


Feeling comfortable In 
dealing with parents 


3.24 


3.4 


3.60 


3.16 


7. 


Becoming Involved with 
the teachers' professional 
organlratlon 


2.39 


2.19 


2.94 


2.55 


8. 


Being given opporttinltles 
to participate in In-servlce 
programs 


3.38 


3.06 


4.09 


3.50 


9. 


Identifying effective 
teaching behaviors through 
observation and discussion 
with teachers and supervisors 


3.59 


3.51 


3.93 


3.33 



Note. The scale ranged from 0 "None" to 5 "Very great." 
These data were obtained by questionnaire. 
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Tabic 16 

Perceptions of Principals and Si^arvlain^ Taachera of the T.ntent o£ 
Use of Si^porc Services for dapervl*lon of Interns 



Extent of Use 



Principals of 
Interns 
(n - 370) 



Supervising 
Teachers 
Kn - 359) 



Type of Support Service 



Keen 



Ko 

R<fsponse 



Mean 



Ko 

Response 



1. Teachers other than 

the supervising teacher 



3.74 



10 



3.42 



2. AdoBlnlstrarors in the 
school 



3.59 



3.06 



12 



Central office 
personnel in the 
school system 



2.51 



25 



1.94 



57 



4. Alberta Education 
Regional Office 
personnel 



1.27 



58 



1.24 



118 



Alberta Education 
Central Office 
personnel 



1.17 



76 



l.t7 



149 



6. Other 



1.98 



238 



2.11 



283 



Note . The scale ranged fro© 1 "Very little" to 5 "A great deal.'' 
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use was made of personnel employed in the central or 
regional offices of Alberta Education. 

An equivalent question was asked of principals of 
beginning teachers, to determine the extent to which 
supervisory personnel were used with beginning teachers. 
A summary of responses to this question is presented in 
Tnble 17. 

Beginning teachers were said to be supervised 
largely by administrators. The major difference in the 
supervision of beginning teachers and interns was that 
interns tended to be oxposed extensively to other 
teachers whereas begi'nning teachers were supervised 
substan' lally by administrators. Consultants, 
specialists and resource teachers were mentioned 
occasionally by both groups of principals; in each case, 
they are included in the "Other" category in Table 17. 
Such use was relatively rare in the case of interns and 
only a little more common in the case of beginning 
teachers . 



Assessment. On the questionnaires , principals and 
supeJTvising teachers were asked to provide their opinions 
about the extent to which different categories of 
personnel were used in assessing interns and beginning 
teachers. The results are presented in Table 18. 
Assessment of both interns and beginning teachers was 
most commonly performed by in-school personnel. The 
major difference between the two groups lay in the 
greater reliance on teachers for evaluating interns. 
Supervising teachers felt that administrators performed 
less evaluation than did administrators themselves; 
however, rsasons for this disparity were not clear » 
Central office personnel in the school jurisdictions 
appeared to contribute more to the assessment of 
beginning teachers than to that of interns. Very few 
"other" personnel were used. One effect of the 
internship program appears to have been to shift the 
burden of both supervision and assessment from 
administrators and supervisors? **o local school 
personnel- -in particular, to teachers. 
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Tabl« 17 

Perceptions of Principals of the Extent of Use o£ 
Support Services for Supervision of 
Beglnnlns Teachers 



Principals 
of 

Beginn i ng Teachers 
(n « 255) 



Sources of Support 


Mean 


Can't 
Tell 


1. Other teachers In the school 


2.76 


11 


2. Administrators In the school 


4.24 


2 


3. Central Office personnel In 
the school system 


1.65 


13 


A. Albertt: Education Regional 
Office personnel 


1.20 


32 


5. Alberra Education Central 
Office personnel 


1.05 


48 


6. Other 


1.59 


194 



Note. The scale ranged from 1 "Very little* to 5 "A great deal.' 
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Perceptions of FrlnclpAls *nd Supervising Teachers of the Extent of Use of 
Personnel In Assesslns Interns end Beslnnins Teechers 



Principals 
of 
Interns 



Princlpele 

of 

Beginning 
Teechers 



Supervising 
Teechers 
of Interns 





(a 


- 370) 


(a 


- 255) 


(a 


- 359) 


Source of Assessment 


Heap 


No 
Response 


Mean 


No 
Response 


Mean 


No 
Response 


1. One teacher only^ 


3.65 


125 


1.96 


139 


3.32 


69 


2. Severe! teechers 


3.78 


30 


1.85 


132 


2.96 


60 


3. Adalnlstretor froQ 
the school 


A. 09 


6 


4.49 


1 


3.63 


16 


4. Centrel office 
steff laeaber from 
the school system 


2.34 


94 


3-17 


38 


2.15 


124 


5. Alberte Education 
Regional Office 
steff (beober 


1.31 


158 


1.28 


141 


1.25 


187 


Hote. The scale ranged froo 1 


"Very little" 


to 5 


"A great deal. 







In the case of aupervlslng teachers, "one teacher cnly" meant "another 
teacher.'' 
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Satisfaction/Agreement with Program Features 



Interns and beginning teachers were asked on the 
questionnaires to rate their levels of satisfactior. with 
17 aspects of their first year in schools, using a scale 
from 1 "Very dissatisfied" to 5 "Very satisfied." 
Results are presented in Table 19. The interns were more 
satisfied on 16 items than were beginning teachers, 
especially with regard to supervisory assistance 
provider, orientation to courses taught, opportunities 
for observation, and variety of teaching experiences. 
The differences were statistically significant on 11 
items . Salary represented the only exception to this 
general pattern. The dramatic reversal here is 
noteworthy. 

Also on the questionnaire, the supervising teachers 
were asked to rate the extent of their agreement with a 
variety of management features and program efforts. 
Responses ranged from 1 "Strongly disagree" to 5 
"Strongly agree." Favorable responses were obtained on 
most items, as shown in Table 20. Supervising teachers 
indicated that three features were usually present to a 
higji degree: intern-staff interaction, informal 
assessment and supervision. They did not feel that the 
program added substantially to their workloads but they 
seemed to feel a need for more training. This 
conclusion, too, was borne out in other questionnaire 
responses. 



Supervising Teachers 



Information is provided in this section on opinions 
and practices concerning supervising teachers' 
professional development needs and compensation and 
support. 

'/Professional development. The 79 superintendents 
provided information about how the professional 
development needs of supervising teachers were 
determined. Their responses were as follows: 

1. discussed with supeirvising teachers- -19 mentions 



(24%); 
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Tabic 19 

Coa^arLson of Satlafactlon Levels of Interns and Beglnnlos Teachers 



Satisfaction Level 



Beginning 
Interns Teachers 
<n « 337) (n - 239) 



Probability 



Prograffl Feature 


Mean 


Mean 


<t-test) 


1. 


Asslgni2)ent to this particular achool 


A. 50 


4.32 


.05 


2. 


Supervisory assistance provided by 
administrators 


3.99 


3.86 


NS 


3. 


Supervisory assistance provided by 
teacher(s) 


4.21 


3.69 


.01 


«. 


Orientation to the cocxmxnlty 


3.75 


3.48 


.01 


5. 


Orientation to the school 


A. 11 


3.90 


.05 


6. 


Orientation to the class roou 


4.23 


3.84 


.01 


7. 


Orientation to courses taught 


3.95 


3.39 


.01 


8. 


Opportunities for observation 


3.94 


2.90 


.01 


9. 


Variety of teaching opportunities 


4.46 


3.94 


.01 


10. 


Professional development opportunities 


4.33 


3.85 


.01 


11. 


Evaluation of your progress by others 


3.80 


3.73 


NS 


12. 


Ycur relationship irlth teachers 


4.61 


4.45 


.01 


13. 


Your relationship with support staff 


4.56 


4.40 


.05 


u. 


Hon*-teachlng tasks assigned 


4.12 


3.98 


NS 


15. 


Salary 


2.24 


3.81 


.01 


16. 


Extracurricular tasks assigned 


4.06 


3.?'4 


KS 


17. 


Overall growth In your teaching 
performance 


4.50 


4.39 


NS 



Note . The scale ranged from 1 "Very dissatisfied" to 5 "Very satisfied." The 
underlined means Indicate statistically significant hl^^her levels of 
satisfaction. NS Indicates that the difference between the two means was 
not statistically significant at the .05 level. 
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Table 20 



Extent of Supervising Teachers' Asreement with Prosraa Features 

<a - 359) 



Frograia Feature 


Mean 


Can't 
Tell 


1. The intern's placeaent was 

appropriate to his/her teaching 
specialisation 


4.17 


10 


2. The intern was well prepared for 
teaching at tiiae of eo^Ioyisent 


3.98 


8 


3. There was adequate supervision of 
the intern during the first year 


4.31 


7 


4. There was adequate formal 
assessment of the Intern 


3.91 


33 


5. There was adcotxate informal 
assessment of the Intern 


4.35 


11 


6. The intern interacted effectively 
with parents 


4.17 


45 


7. The intern interacted effectively 
with other members of staff 


4.46 




8. There was adequate opportunity for 
in-service training of the intern 


3.96 


28 


9. The internship program added 
substantially to my workload 


2.45 


3 


10. My own teaching skills were 
is^roved as a result of 
participating In the internship 
program 


3.31 


17 


11. I felt adequately prepared to 
act as a supervising teacher 


3.75 


10 


12. I was pro^ Ided with adequate 
tra afnr /or acting as a 
supexTflsing teacher 


2.59 


16 


13. My supervision skills (e.g., 
conferencing, evaluating and 
communicating) were enhanced as a 
result of participating in the 
internship program 


3.45 


15 



Kote. The scale ranged from 1 "Strongly disagree" to 5 "Strongly agree." 
These data were obtained by questionnaire. 
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2. requested by supeirvising teachers --17 mentions 
(22%); 

3. no procedures in place--13 mentions (16%); 

4. central office provided and/or suggested 
seminars and activities--8 mentions (10%); 

5. planned by schools--4 mentions (5%); and 

6. arranged in accordance with district 
supervision/evaluation plans- -3 mentions (4%), 

The supervising teachers themselves were asked these 
questions during the in- school interviews: 

(a) Have you received any special training for 
supervising teachers and interns? 

Yes No 

If "Yes," what was the nature of the training? 

(b) What additional supervisory training would you 
like to have? 

Table 21 categorizes their responses. Only 22 answered 
"Yes" to part (a) , mainly citing workshops on internship 
(8 respondents), university courses (4) and teacher 
effectiveness programs (4). Of the 43 who answered "No," 
16 stated that they had been cooperating teachers for 
education students during practicums , The need for 
additional supervisory training was strongly supported, 
with a variety of types of training being mentioned. 
Thirteen supervising teachers also identified workshops 
on role expectations for the internship program, even 
though these did not constitute supervisory training in 
the strict sense of the term. 



Compensation and support. From a list of five 
items, superintendents were asked to check which forms of 
compensation were received by supervising teachers in 
their jurisdictions. The results are displayed in Table 
22, The response checked most frequently (by 43% of the 
sample) was "increased participation in professional 
development activities"; "release time" was the next most 
common response (34%), "No compensation" was the 
response of 31%, 

Superintendents were also askid to list sources of 
support provided for their supervising teachers. These 
were the major sources listed by 74 respondents: 
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Tftblt 21 



Supervisory Tralnlns o£ 65 Sup«rvlslns T«Achers 



(*) Had Superylsory Tralnlnjt T 

(i) Yes 22 

Ko 43 (16 .:sted that th«7 bad b««n 
cooperating taachars for 
student teachers) 

(II) Type of Training f 



Hote. Socse respondents checked imiltlple responses. 

These data were obtained froea supervising teachers during In^school 



Workshops on Internship 

Unlverslt]r courses 

Teacher effectiveness program 

Clinical supervision program 

School Jurisdiction ln~sarvlce 

Practlcuffl associate training 

Other 



8 
4 

4 

3 
3 
2 
2 



(b) Additional Supervlsogr__Tralnlnjt_ Desired 



Uorkshopr on supervising Interns 

Uorkshor on Internship program role expectations 

Workshops on supervlslon/evaltiatlon 

Special university courses 

Clinical supervision courses 

Two- or thre^-veek course on supervision 

Teaching effectiveness program 

Other 

Nona (practlcum experience Is sufficient) 



14 
13 
11 
3 
3 
2 
2 
4 
5 



Interviews. 
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Table 22 

Forms o£ Coospensatlon Provided to Supervising Teachers 
for Participation In tho Internship Project 



Cooqiensatlon Provided 

(n - 86) fx 



1. 


Increased participation In professional 
development activities 


37 


43 


2. 


Release tlroe 


29 


34 


3. 


Financial rennineratlon 


4 


5 


4. 


Reduction In teacher-puplL ratio 


6 


7 


5. 


Other 


6 


7 


6. 


No compensation 


27 


31 



Note . Some respondents checked multiple responses. 

This Information was provided hy superintendents. 
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1. "whatever they need"--36 mentions (49%); 

2. "none," that is, nothing beyond what is 
available for all teachers--15 mentions (20%); 

3. various special services, closer consultacion, 
closer and more frequent assistance from 
administration- -13 mentions (18%); 

4. specific workshops on supervision- -6 mentions 
(8%); and 

5. financial support- -4 mentions (5%). 



Summary 



Information about internship practices in 1985-86 
was obtained at two different periods using interviews 
and/or questionnaires with superintendents , principals , 
supervising teachers*, interns and beginning teachers. 



October-December 1985 



In late 1985, brief structured interviews were 
conducted in association with the observation and coding 
of teaching behavior of both interns and beginning 
teachers. Several major differences were noted in the 
activities of these groups. Interns were more involved 
in observing, consulting with and assisting other 
teachers, whereas the beginning teachers were more 
frequently engaged in full- time teaching. The interns 
were also more involved in orientation and professional 
development activities , whereas the beginning teachers 
were more engaged in specialized workshops. With respect 
to supervision, nearly all interns had received 
supervisory visits, but 9% of the beginning teachers had 
not yet had such visits; informal evaluation was the most 
common type for both groups. The primary source of 
evaluation for interns was supervising teachers, and for 
beginning teachers it was in- school administrators, 
although these personnel also commonly evaluated interni?. 
Both groups received assistance from other teachers. 
Beginning teachers were visited more frequently by 
central office staff of their school systems. Both 
groups reported moderately high levels of overall 
satisfaction, with larger percentages of interns 
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expressing either very high or very low satisfaction 
levels. 



April-Hay 1986 



Information was collected in the spring of 1986 
concerning the same aspects as in late 1985 as well as 
about several other practical matters. Superintendents 
identified qualifications (both academic and subject 
area) and academic background as the primary criteria for 
selection of interns. Supeirvising teachers were selected 
mainly by the principals, either alone (52%) or in 
association with the relevant superintendents (20%). 
When asked to identify the reasons why they chose their 
mode of employment, interns most frequently cited their 
expectation of consequent permanent employment and the 
lack of teaching positions, whereas beginning teachers 
most commonly referred to confidence in their ability to 
ueach and the offer of employment. 

About 25% of the principals stated that no 
orientation programs had been organized for their 
interns; the figure for beginning teachers was 30%. 
Where such programs existed, they were most frequently 
organized by central office staff. The programs for 
interns teikded to be adaptations of those for beginning 
teachers . 

Interns had. lower teaching loads than did beginning 
teachers, but their teaching loads and responsibilities 
increased throughout the school year. Interns were also 
heavily involved in extracurricular activities . The 
professional development needs of interns, which were 
determined mainly by discussions among involved groups, 
were met, in part, by a wide variety of activities. 
Workshops on "effecti' teaching" were frequently viewed 
as highly valuable. 

With respect to supervision, most interns were 
assisted by between one and five supervising teachers 
each; the primary supervisor was usually either a 
supervising teacher or the principal. Formal reports 
were usually prepared by either the principal, assistant 
principal or assistant superintendent, but some interns 
had not been formally evaluated at all by May. Some 
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supearvising teachers expressed concern over their 
difficult role as evaluators and their lack of 
preparation to be supervisors. A few slight differences 
were obtained between the supervisory and other concerns 
of interns and beginning teachers, with both being 
especially concerned about the availability of feedback 
on specific aspects of teaching, identifying effective 
teaching behaviors, orientation, in-service education and 
coping with apprehension. Similarly > some slight 
differences were noted between the perceptions of the two 
groups concerning the extent of assistance available, 
with the interns usually obtaining more assistance; the 
largest difference was that the interns reported more 
opportunity to observe other teachers. Generally, the 
interns rated the assistance provided by their 
supervisory teachers as very xielpful and supportive, 
although a substantial proportion reported having 
received less help than they had expected. Principals 
reported that beginning teachers were supervised and 
assessed mainly by in-school administrators, whereas 
interns were supervised and assessed also by other 
teachers. Personnel from the school systems and Alberta 
Education offices were involved far less frequently with 
interns than with beginning tc 'ihers. 

The supervising teachers as a group considered that 
intern-staff interaction, informal assessment of interns 
and supervision of interns were occurring in their 
schools to a high degree, that the internship program did 
not add substantially to their workloads, but that they 
could benefit from moirci supervisory training. The 
superintendents reporteri' that the professional 
development needs of supervising teachers were Identified 
mainly as a result of discussion with and requests by 
these teachers. Only one-third of the supervising 
teachers stated that they had receiv^id any special 
supervisory training. Most supported implementation of 
such training, especially workshops on supervising 
interns, role expectations for the internship program, 
and supervision/evaluation. With respect to compensation 
for supervising teachers, superintendents most frequently 
identified increased participation in professional 
development activities (43% mentione^d this) and release 
time (34%), whereas 31% seated that no compensation was 
provided. 

The interns as a group were more satisfied with all 
Q aspects of their employment, except salary, than were the 
beginning teachers. - 
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THE 1985-86 EVALUATION PHASE 



The preceding chapter presents primarily descriptive 
information on internship practices in Alberta during 
1985-86. This chapter presents and analyzes evaluative 
information obtained through interviews and 
questionnaires during the 1985-86 phase . the Initiation 
to Teaching Project. A Vc'i^iety of suurces was used: 
representvitives of ctakehcT-ier groups, superintendents, 
principals, supervising teachers, interns, beginning 
teachers, education professors, and senior education 
students. In all, about 3,000 individuals provided 
evaluative information during the first year of the 
project. 



Methodology 



The qu-^stionnaires and inteirview schedules used in 
1985-86 were baaied upon (a) information in the 
literature, (b) the Initiation to Teaching Project 
guidelines, and (c) professionrl opinion. All 
instruments were pilot- tested. Where appropriate, the 
same questions were asked of different groups of 
respondents. Assurances of anonymity and confidentiality 
were provided. 



Representatives of Stakeholder Groups 



Structured interviews were conducted with 15 
representatives of organizations that were deemed to be 
most interested in and affected by the internship 
program. These included the following people: (a) the 
Deputy Ministers of Education, Advanced Education, and 
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Manpower (now the Department of Career Development and 
Employment) ; (b) the Presidents and Executive Directors 
of the Alberta Teachers' Association, the Alberta School 
Trustees' Association, and the Alberta Catholic School 
Trustees' Association; (c) the President of the Alberta 
Federation of Home and School Associations; (d) the 
President and Past President of the Conference of Alberta 
School Superintendents; (e) the President of the Council 
of Catholic School Superintendents of Alberta; (f) the 
ohairman of the Universities Coordinating Council; and 
(g) the Executive Director, Training Services, Alberta 
Manpower . In most instances , the interviews were 
conducted by one researcher; they varied in length from 
45 minutes to three hours. Some of the individuals 
interviewed did not answer all of the questions, either 
because they considered that they lacked the appropriate 
background of experience or because they preferred to 
focus on general issues. 



Super in t evident s 



In addition to analyzing and summarizing the results 
of reports that superintendents were required to submit 
tc Alberta Education in the summer of 1986, the project 
team analyzed the results of questionnaires completed in 
April 1986 by 86 of the 115 superintendents whose school 
jurisdictions employed at least cne intern each. 



School-Bas^d Personnel 



Information and opinions were obtained from staff 
members in schools in three ways during the 1985-86 
school year: 
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1. Questionnaires . These were mailed in May 1986 
to the following groups: (a) a sample of approximately 
50% of the interns, principals of schools employing 
interns, and supervising teachers who were not involved 
in any other component of this internship program 
evaluation, and (b) a sample of beginning teachers and 
their principals. The numbers of questionnaires 
completed ' id the return rates were es follows: interns 
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(337; 82%), principals of schools where interns were 
employed (370; 90%), supervising teachers (359; 88%), 
beginning teachers (239; 62%), and principals of schools 
where beginning teachers were employed (255; 66%). 

2. Interviews associated with classroom 
observations. Nine observer/coders conducted interviews 
with all 151 interns (from the initial population of 652) 
and all 120 beginning teachers (from 613) whose teaching 
behaviors were observed and analyzed in the period 
November 1985-January 1986. Each of the 271 also 
completed a daily log sheet. 



3. Other in- school interviews. Interviews were 
conducted by ten professors in a stratified random sample 
of 42 schools throughout Alberta in April and Kay 1986. 
These individual interviews involved 42 principals or 
their designates, 65 supervising teachers, 49 interns and 
12 beginning teachers. 



Professors 



Opinions of professors at the three universities , 
including deans and department chairmen, were obtained 
early in 1986 through individual and group interviews and 
through their involvement in staff meetings and seminars 
on the internship program. Questionnaires were also 
mailed to all education p'-ofessors who were not 
interviewed; 106 were iretume-J: representing a completion 
rate of 50%. 



Senior Education Students 



Questionnaires were completed by 713 senior 
education students in the four education faculties at the 
three universities early in 1986 . This activity was 
performed during classes, so full returns were obtained 
for all present in those randomly selected classes . In 
addition, 12 senior education students at the University 
of Alberta were interviewed. 
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Results 



Several aspects that were deemed to be central to 
the evaluation of the internship p^ ')gram were explored m 
the fall of 1985: perceptions of reasons for the 
introduction of tji'i Initiation to Teaching Project, views 
on its stcted purposes, assessments of its positive and 
negative features , suggestions for improvement , opinions 
about compulsory internship, the length of the 
internship, permanent certification, and overall ratings 
of the program. Matters which were examined in greater 
detail in 1986-87 such as preferences for various 
internship models, are discussed in Chapter 5, 



Reasons for Introduction of the Progrcm 

The stakeholders, principals and supervising 
teachers were asked to identify what they considered to 
be the main reason why the internship program was 
introduced in Alberta in 1985, Approximately 45% of 
respondents in each group referred to concerns about 
decreasing the number of unemployed teachers and about 
saving a cohort of teachers by using funds available for 
reducing unemployment; associated with there views was 
the issue of reducing discouragement among newly 
qualified teachers. Two stakeholders perceived that the 
main reason was desired political gain that could accrue 
from acting in a way that was regarded with favor. The 
following mail! reasons wer** also provided by individual 
stakeholders: to put accountability back into the 
teaching profession through cooperative action by Alberta 
Education and the Alberta Teachers' Association; to 
overcome deficiencies of current teacher training 
programs; to use available funds to see how preparation 
for full- time teaching couli be improved; to respond to 
public pressure for teachers who are better equipped to 
teach in today's classrooms; and to facilitate the 
transition from university student to teacher. 

The second most common reason provided by principals 
related to producing better teachers; this was mentioned 
by 26% of the principals. The next most common reasons, 
each identified by about 14% of principals and 
superv'sing teachers, concerned these aspects: 
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(a) providing new teachers with a variety of experiences 
and (b) facilitating the transition from university 
student to teacher. 



Agreement with Stated Purposes 



The stakeholders , superintendents , in-schocl staff 
(during in-depth interviews), professors, and education 
students were all asked in 1985-86 to indicate on a scale 
ranging from 1 "Strongly disagree" to 5 "Strongly agree" 
the extent of their agreement with the following four 
stated purposes of the internship program. 



1 . "-Refinement of teaching skills of interns . " 
This purpose was strongly supported by all respondent 
groups. The percentages of respondents who agreed with 
this purpose were as follows: stakeholders 100%, 
superintendents 100%, principals 95%, supervising 
teachers 97%, inuerns 96%, professors 92% and education 
students 77%. 

Some respondents considered that this purpose could 
be expanded to include (a) development of new skills, 
(b) enhancement of teaching skills, and (c) development 
of self- awareness of one's repertoire of skills, and that 
"teaching skills" should be viewed broadly so as to 
include aspects such as warmth in personal relationships 
and reduction in personal stress. Others cautioned that 
achievement of this purpose requires skilled supervising 
teachers who have the requisite authority and ability to 
alter interns ' behaviors . The strategy of integrating 
improvement of teaching skills with a professional 
development program was also advocated. 



2 . "Development of professional relationships by 
interns." This purpose was also strongly supported, as 
the follovjing percentages of agreement by respondents 
indicate : stakeholders 100% , superintendents 94% , 
principals 95% , supervising teachers 97% , interns 98% , 
professors 77% and education students 67%. The balance 
of each percentage was shared between "disagree" and 
"undecided" responses; for example, 11% of the education 
students disagreed and 22% were undecided. 
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Several respondents noted that this purpose is 
complex and that its achievement requires having interns 
involved and bearing responsibilities in areas where 
professional relationships can be developed, such as 
staff meetings and committees . This "professional 
relationships" purpose is usually not emphasized for 
beginning teachers ; they tend to be more interested in 
''survival" and in developing teaching skills. 
Professional relationships outside the school, such as 
with police , social workers ^nd health-care personnel , 
could be viewed as elements o£ this purpose, 

3. "Assessment of the internes suitability for 
placement." As indicated in Table 23, this purpose 
received somef/hat less suppor. th^u did the first two 
purposes, and many respondents were undecided about its 
importance and relevance. 

Table 23 



Extent of Agreement with the Third Internship Program 
Purpose: Suitability for Placement 





Agree 


Undue ided 


Disagree 




% 


% 


% 


Stakeholders 


85 




15 


Superintendents 


96 




4 


Principals 


86 


5 


10 


Supervising teachers 


85 


12 


3 


Interns 


80 


12 


8 


Professors 


67 


22 


11 


Education students 


38 


39 


23 
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Some salient conunents were made about this purpose: 

a. Such assessment depends upon the internship 
situation. 

b. Both the school staff and the intern can make 
this assessment. 

c. Observation of the intern is a useful addition 

an interview. 

d. The assessment may raise false hopes for 
emplojanent. 

e. Assessment during an internship is likely to be 
fairer and better than during the B.Ed, program. 

f. Superintendents favor more assessment, as is 
provided during an internship, before hiring. 

4. "Further development of professional skills of 
supervising Ceachers/' Although .Ms purpose was 
supported by majorities of all groups except the 
education students, it also received less endorsemenf 
than did the first two purposes. Once again, substantial 
percentages of "undecided" responses were obtained from 
several groups (Table 24) . 



Extent of Agreement with the Fourth Internship trogram 
Purpose: Professional Skills of Supervising Teachers 



Table 24 



Agree 
% 



Undecided 
% 



sagree 
% 



Stakeholders 

Superintendents 

Principals 

Supervising teachers 
Interni: 
Professors 
Education students 



92 
89 
86 
72 
59 
63 
44 



5 
12 
24 
25 
33 



8 
11 
10 
15 
16 
12 
23 
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A co^ *'iderable r. -jiber of respondents commented that 
further development of professional skills of supervising 
teachers either should not be a central purpose of the 
internship program or at least it should be viewed as 
being far less important than the other purposes. One 
major concern was that the teachers selected to supervise 
ini^^rns should be competent supervisors before being 
selected. About 50% of the in-school staff who were 
interviewed stated that the supervising teachers were 
benefiting from internship involvement. This benefit 
occurred in a variety of ways such as through e3:posure to 
new approaches and awareness of aspects of the 
supervisor)^ process. Others noted that achievement of 
this purpose required a commitment by the supervising 
teachers . Several expressed the opinion that the 
universities would need to be involved for this 
development to occur , because simply being associated 
with interns cannot in itself provide sufficient stimulus 
to allow the desired development to occur. 



Achievement of Stated Purposes 

The superintendents were also asked in 1985-86 to 
assess the extent to which the internship program had 
achieved its four stated purposes. They considered that 
refinement of interns' teaching skills was the purpose 
*:hat had been fulfilled most effectively. Assessment of 
the interns' suitability for placement was also seen to 
be substantially achieved, however development of 
professional relationships by the interns received a 
lower attainment lating. The purpose of developing 
supervising teachers' professional skills was thought by 
the superintendents to be the least adequately fulfilled 
of the four stated purposes. 



Positive Features of the Internship Program 

The stakeholders, in-school staff (questionnaires 
and in-depth interviews), professors and educition 
students were all asked to identify in 1985-86 what they 
considered to be the most positive features of th*^. 
internship program. Those features which were most 
frequently mentioned are expressed in paraphrased form 
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and are categorized in Table 25 under the broad headings 
of "Benefits Related to Employment," "Other Benefits to 
Interns," "Benej.its to Schools and Students," and 
"Benefits to Supervising Teachers." Except for Benefits 
Related to Employment, the benefits were usually 
identified by comparing the work of interns with that of 
beginning teachers . Especially emphasized were the 
following matters: (a) the opportunity to become more 
competent by working under expert supervision in less 
stressful situations than those experienced by beginning 
teachers; (b) the provision of a better transition from 
university student to teacher; (c) the opportunity for 
self -assessment ; and (d) the overall benefits to schools, 
students and supervising teachers . Some respondent 
groups placed greater emphasis upon some features than 
did others; for example, the education students 
considered far more frequently than other groups that 
internship would improve the likelihood of emplo3rment. 



Negative Features of the Internship Program 



The same groups of respondents were asked to 
identify what they considered to be the most negative 
features of the internship program in 1985-86. Their 
responses are categorized under several broad headings in 
Table 26. Respondents conmionly noted the misassignment 
of interns, a lack of clarity about the roles of interns 
and supervising teachers, insufficient lead time and 
planning prior to the introduction of the internship 
program in September 1985, low salary, the lack of credit 
toward certification, and the need for better training of 
supervising teachers. 



Superintendents' Perceptions of Effects of 
the Internship Program 



The superintendents were asked to indicate their 
perceptions of the effects of the internship program. 
Six items were rated on this 4-point scale: (a) effects 
were primarily negative, (b) there was no apparent 
effect, (c) effects were mixed, and (d) effects were 
primarily beneficial. The results are showxi in Table 27. 
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Table 25 



Most Coooonly Identixied Positive Features 



Benefits Related to EmoXoytnent 

Provides better assessment o£ interns for placen>ent. 
lo^roves the likelihood of employment. 
Helps in aakins career decisions. 

A better alternative than unemployment or substitute te-vching. 

Other Benefits to Interns 

Provides assistance and opportunities to learn about teaching frca experts. 
Provides a good transition into teaching. 

Allows interns to obtain a variety of teaching experiences at different 
grade levels. 

Provides some responsibility, which gradually increases, but also ''back-up'' 



Develops an understanding of ochool operations over a full year. 

Provides more time for planning and reflection and reduces the pressure and 
threat felt because interns do not have the full preparation load. 

Enables the intern to learn more about practical aspects of teaching and 
presents a more realistic view of the teacher's role. 

Provides more zLme to develop a variety of skills and a personal teaching 



Creates opportunities to assess strengths and weaknesses before teaching 
full time. 

Enables the neophyte to become more knowledgeable about curricula^ 

Enables the intern to build up sets of teaching materials, coainonly 
provided by supervising teachers. 

Increases confidence about being a full-time teacher. 



support. 



style. 



(Continued) 
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Table 25 (Continued) 



Benefits to School* and Students 

Provides additional teachers to help with instruction^ thereby rcleasins 
teachers and enhancing flexibility. 

Allovs for productive team teaching and team vork. 

Forces schools to evaluate their operations. 

Allovs schools to benefit frooQ the special expertise of interns. 

Benefits to Supervising Teachers 

Forces supervising teachers to evaluate their practices. 
Provides cnore preparation tlisc. 

Produces satisfaction in initiating a new teacher. 
Exposes supervising teachers to new ideas and techniques. 
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Table 26 

Most CooxsonLy Identified Negative Features 

AaalRnment of Interna 

Culdellnea for the aaalfnaent of interna are unclear. 

Socoe interns have been mlsassigned, e.g., to fill vacanciea, to reduce 
teaching loads and to act as teacher aidea. 

Some Interns and aupervising teachers are not compatible. 

Socae interna are not appropriate to meet the achoola' needs. 

Some interns have too mvch variety in their teaching assignments, thereby 
reducing both their growth and that of their students. 

Credit for Permanent Certification 

No credit — not even partial — toward permai inz certification is awarded. 

Monitoring 

The internship program is inadequately monitored. 

Planning and Interorganizational Relationships 
Little advance notice was provided. 
Planning and attention to detail were inadequate. 

Lead time was insufficient to allow for planning to meet the interests and 
abilities of interns. 

The increased administrative workload was insufficiently recognized. 
No attention was paid to interprovincial portability. 
Integration with the universities was insufficient. 

Permanent Employment 

The linkage between internship and future employment is unclear. 
Systems cannot offer interns permanent employment. 

(Continued) 
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Role of Intcma 

The role of interns is inadequatelsr defined. 

Interns don't have enough independent responsibility. 

There is s potential for interns to be treated by staff as ''student 
teachers 

There is a potential for interns to be viewed as cheap labor. 
Interns are not always ensaged in loeaningful work. 
Students do not perc«ive interns as regular teachers. 
Parents are confused about the role of interns. 

Interns are not required to stay as interns for the entire school year; 
scene receive eaployioent as regular teachers during the year. 

Role of Supervising Teachers 

The role of supervising teachers is inadequately defined. 



Salary 



The salary of interns is too low in view of the \tovV. that they do and the 
cost of living. 

No credit is Guarded on the salary grid for internship experience. 



Space 

Interns cooxnonly don't have their otm classroocss or office space. 

Supervisior/Evaluation 

More tine is needed for adequate supervision. 

Some supervising teachers require training in supervisory practices. 
Some interns are oversupervised . 

Some interns are assigned to too many supervising teachers. 
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School System Procedures 

Procedures were changed during the school year. 

The internship program was introduced too quickly* resulting in inadequate 
procedures . 

Some school staffs were unclear about the purposes and procedures of the 
internship program. 
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Table 27 

Super lnt«n<li«nts' RAtinss of the Perceived Effects 
o£ the Intjmship Project 



Percentage Rattxvs for 
Perceived Effect 



Affected Group/Resource 


n 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1. ALLocation of resources 


82 




30 


27 


43 


2. Superintendent and 

deputy superintendents 


78 


8 


21 


46 


26 


3. Other central office 
personnel 


73 


7 


55 


19 


19 


A. School'-bftsod personnel 


81 




4 


30 


67 


5. Students 


80 


1 


8 


11 


80 


6. Parents and cocmunity 


82 


1 


28 


21 


50 



Based on a 4-point scale where 

1 - effects were prtmarily negstive 

2 - there was no apparent effect 

3 ~ effects were mixed 

4 - effects were prtmarily beneficial. 
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The highest rating for beneficial effects was for 
the fifth item in the table, namely, that concerned with 
students. Eighty percent of the superintendents thought 
that interns had a positive effect on students and only 
ono thought the effect was primarily negative. Comments 
on this matter from superintendents were that having 
interns provided added assistance to individual students 
and small groups and that the interns were "well liked" 
and "well accepted." One superintendent indicated that 
interns provided "greater expertise in specific 
curriculum." It is noteworthy that the 370 principals of 
schools with interns who were sampled by questionnaire in 
May 1986 provided an average rating of 4.2 on a 
five -point scale for the item "The intern had a positive 
impact on student learning." (The scrile ranged from 1 
"Strongly disagree" to 5 "Strongly agree.") The 
principals tended to support the superintendents in this 
respect. 

The second highest rating for beneficial effects was 
for effects on school-based personnel (67%). Positive 
comments by superintendents included "interns were 
effectively used in schools" and "very useful for both 
intern and school in general." One superintendent stated 
that interns provided "increased knowledge" to the 
school-based personnel . Another explained that they 
provided "increased attention to the curriculum." Two 
noted that interns brought "a breath of fresh air" and 
"new ideas into the classroom." Some negative comments 
were noted, however. Among these were that school-based 
personnel were "a bit guarded in a couple of schools" and 
that interns added to the workload of school-based 
personnel. 

Half of the superintendents indicated that the 
internship program was of primary benefit for the 
"parents and coimnunity." For this aspect, a fairly large 
percentage (28%) felt that there was no apparent effect. 
Among the positive coimnents were that parents appreciated 
having extra resources at the school: "an int<=irn coached 
basketball and had a positive effect on the parents 
involved." Some coimnents were neutral or negative with 
regard to effects on parents and the conmiunity : "heard 
no concerns," "hard to judge," "cannot accurately 
comment" and "not noticeable." A small number reported 
parents' reactions: "parents want a teacher, not an 
intern" and "does my child have a real teacher?" The 
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superintendent providing the last -mentioned comment also 
added that such a concern was "ameliorated easily." 

Fewer than half of the superintendents (43%) 
indicated that the effects of the internship project were 
primarily beneficial for matters associated with 
allocation of resources . Several of these respondents 
reported that there was "benefit derived from monies 
allocated," "better use of computers in one school and 
better P.E. in another," "improved art program," 
and "benefit derived for monies allocated" and that it 
"enhanced our programs*" However, several stated 
that the internship program was a strain on their 
resources , as is evident in comments such as "our 
resources are restricted," "restricted finances" and "no 
extra resources available." 

Of the six aspects identified for rating by 
superintendents, the two for which the ratings of the 
effects of the internship were primarily neutral or 
primarily mixed were "superintendent and deputy 
superintendents" and "other central office personnel." 
The main reactions were that the project had resulted in 
increa.«ed workloads for central office administrators and 
that the impact on central office personnel was minimal 
because these individuals were not extensively involved 
in the internship program. However, most superintendents 
reported that the effects of the program were more 
beneficial than negative. 



Major Suggestions for Improvement 

Many suggestions were made in 1985-86 for improving 
the internship program, both for the 1986-87 school year 
and in the event that internship were to become 
compulsory. These suggestions related closely to the 
list of the most negative aspects identified earlier in 
this chapter. Some stated that problems relating to the 
introduction of a new program and the speed with which it 
was implemented should be overcome in the second year. 
The major suggestions related to the following matters 
(most of which were identified by several members of each 
respondent group): (a) select the supervising teachers 
more carefully; (b) provide more and better in-service 
education for supervising teachers; (c) prepare more 
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specific guidelines concerning the roles of interns and 
supervising teachers and the placement and activities of 
interns; (d) improve publicity about the program; 

(e) monitoi the activities of interns more closely; 

(f) provide clearer guidelines for evaluating interns; 

(g) increase the salary of interns and provide a living 
allowance for interns in remote areas; (h) allow credit 
toward permanent certification and recognition on the 
salary grid for internship experience; and (i) examine 
the role that universities could assume in helping to 
improve the internship program. 



Post-Internship Examination 



Because «ome form of examination is common in other 
professions and for teachers in some states in the 
U.S.A., respondents were asked whether they considered 
that teachers should be required to pass a 
post- internship examination before entering the teaching 
profession in Alberta. The results, presented in Table 
28, clearly show little support for this approach. Tliose 
who favored an examination commonly cited the need for 
rigorous selection and screening to improve the calibre 
and image of the teaching profession. Those who opposed 
the measure mentioned several concerns: teaching is a 
complex art which cannot be measured by a test ; the 
interns have already been screened and certificated; and 
establishing the validity of any such examination would 
present problems. 



Compulsory Internship 



Respondents were asked whether internship should be 
compulsory for all prospective teachers upon completion 
of their teacher preparation programs at university. 
Compulsory internship was supported by 85% of the 
stakeholders, 71% of the principals (during interviews), 
52% of the supervising teachers (inter\'iews) , 51% of the 
interns (interviews), 67% and 35% of the professors 
(interviews and questionnaires), but by only 33% and 17% 
of the beginning teachers (interviews and questionnaires) 
and 24% of the education students (questionnaires) . 
Considerable support was expressed for the idea that any 
form of compulsory internship should be funded by they 
provincial government. 
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Table 28 

Opinions of Respondents about Whether a Post-Internship 
Examination Should Be Required 



Respondent Group 



In favor 
of an 
exam 
Z 



Kot in favor 
of an 
exaia 
Z 



Undecided 
Z 



Questionnaire 
Superintendents 



n 



28 



72 



Interviews 

Princip&ls 

Supervising 
teachers 



42 

65 



5 
12 



86 
78 



10 
9 



Interns 

Beginning 
teachers 

Professors 



49 
12 

22 



18 



71 
58 

64 



10 
42 

27 
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Length of the Internship Period 

One year was the most heavily favored period of time 
for an internship in teaching. Of those respondents who 
supported the idea of a compulsory internship, one year 
was supported by 64% of the stakeholders, 80% and 87% of 
the principals (interviews and questionnaires), 76% and 
80% of the supervising teachers (interviews and 
questionnaires), 77% and 75% of the interns (interviews 
and questionnaires) and 86% of the professors 
(questionnaires). Those who supported the one-year 
internship period commonly remarked that it allowed 
interns to become familiar with school operations over 
the entire cycle of operations and that it seemed to be 
an appropriate period to allow for the full range of 
developmental activities to be experienced. 



Permanent Certification 



Presently, permanent certification is granted in 
Alberta after a minimum of two years of successful 
full-time teaching. A concern was raised that the period 
of internship does not presently count toward these two 
years. Two possible changes were advanced by some 
respondents : (a) that permanent certification ^should 
follow immediately upon successful completion of an 
internship year; and (b) that the internship year should 
count as one of the two required years of successful 
teaching. 

Substantial support was evident among most groups 
for the granting of partial credit towards permanent 
certification for an internship year. There was little 
support for the notion that permanent certification 
should follow immediately upon successful completion of 
an internship year as most respondents who voiced an 
opinion on this matter considered that teachers need a 
period of full responsibility before receiving their 
permanent certificates. 
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Overall Ratings of the Internship Program in 1985-86 



Principals , supervising teachers , interns , 
professors, and education students were asked to rate 
their overall assessment of the value of the Alberta 
internship program in 1985-86 using a scala from 1 "Poor" 
to 10 "Excellent." Stakeholders and superintendents were 
asked to assess separately the professional development 
aspects and the administrative/policy aspects. The 
distributions of their responses are shown in Table 29. 

In general , the professional development aspects 
received an average assessment of approximately 8 on the 
10-point scale from che stakeholders, superintendents and 
in-school staff- -a moderately high rating. However, the 
means of 7.1 and 5.7 for the responses by professors and 
education students were considerably lower. In addition, 
the stakeholders and superintendents rated the 
administrative and policy aspects substantially lower 
than the professional development aspects. 

On both the in-school inteirviews and questionnaires, 
the principals rated the internship program higher (8.4 
and 8.5) than did the supeirvising teachers (7.6 and 8.3) 
and interns (7.5 and 8.1), with the differences being 
much greater in the inteirviews . Many of the more 
negative assessments, i.e., those in the 1-5 range, were 
associated with particularly adverse personal experiences 
or with knowledge of specific difficulties in schools or 
school systems. 



Summary 

In the first year of the evaluation, information 
concerning the strengths and weaknesses of the Initiation 
to Teaching Project as well as general reactions to the 
program were collected by means of interviews, 
questionnaires and direct obseirvation of classroom 
performance. This chapter presented the findings of the 
interview and questionnaire data collected in 1985-86 
from representatives of stakeholder groups, 
superintendents , principals , supervising teachers , 
interns, beginning teachers , professors and senior 
students in teacher preparation programs at three 
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Table 29 

Rat ins of the Value of the Current Internship Program 





Stake- 
holders 


Superin- 
tendents 


In-School 
Interviews 


Ques t icnnai re s 


Profs. 


B.Ed. 
Stud. 












p sr 


I 


P 


ST 


I 







Rating 


(12) 
X(a) 


(12) 
X(b) 


(83) 
Z(a) 


(34) 
X(b) 


(42) (65) 
Z 1 


(49) 
X 


(370) 
1 


(359) 
X 


(337) 
% 


(106) 
X 


(713) 
X 


Poor 
1 








2 












1 


s 


2 






z 


c 
J 






1 


2 


1 




5 


3 


— 


— 


1 


1 


2 


— 




1 


1 


4 


10 


4 






U 


1 


5 


6 


1 


3 


3 


5 


o 
o 


5 




33 




11 


3 


6 


4 


4 


4 


5 


12 


6 


17 


25 


8 


10 


— 11 


4 


3 


3 


5 


14 


13 


7 


8 


8 


13 


19 


1.^ 20 


20 


9 


10 


15 


14 


13 


8 


25 


8 


31 


35 


33 33 


39 


23 


24 


16 


24 


15 


9 


33 


8 


20 


13 


34 11 


8 


23 


12 


20 


11 


6 


10 

Excellent 






19 


4 


16 6 


12 


32 


35 


29 


8 


3 


Unable 
to Judge 


17 


17 






2 2 


4 


3 


7 


4 


15 


10 


Mean 


7.9 


6.1 


7.9 


6.9 


8.4 7.6 


7.5 


8.5 


8.3 


3.1 


7.1 


5.7 



Note. The value vas assessed on a scale ranging from 1 (Poor) to 10 (Excellent); 

when a respondent gave a value in between whole numbers (e.g., 7.5), it was 
raised to the higher value (e.g., 8). (a) - Rating for professional 
development aspects: (b) « rating for administrative and policy aspects. 
P *■ Principal: ST - Supervising Teacher: I - Intern. 
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Alberta universities. The results for the 1985-86 phase 
of the evaluation may be summarized as follows: 

1. Perceived reasons for the introduction of 
Initiation to Teaching Project. The main reason put 
forward was to reduce unemplojmient among teachers and 
thereby reduce discouragement and retain a cohort of 
teachers. The following reasons were also frequently 
mentioned: to gain political credit, to return 
accountability to the teaching profession through 
cooperative action by the Alberta Teachers' Association 
and the Alberta School Trustees' Association, to produce 
better teachers, to provide new teachers with a variety 
of experiences, and to facilitate the transition from 
university student to teacher. 



2. Agreement with the stated purposes of the ITP. 
In general, representatives of stakeholder organizations, 
superintendents, principals of schools having interns, 
and supervising teachers were in strong agreement with 
the four stated purposes of the Initiation to Teaching 
Project, namely, that the internship provide for 

(a) refinement of teaching skills of interns, 

(b) development of professional relationships by interns, 

(c) assessment of the interns' suitability for placement, 
and (d) further development of the professional skills of 
supervising teachers. Interns strongly agreed with the 
first three of these but expressed only moderate 
agreement with the fourth stated purpose. Professors and 
senior students in teacher education programs agreed 
strongly with the first and moderately strongly with the 
second purpose. Professors also agreed moderately with 
the third and fourth purposes, whereas senior education 
students were quite uncertain about these two stated 
purposes . 

Reactions by superintendents about whether the 
internship program had achieved its stated purposes were 
as follows: refinement of interns' teaching skills was 
most effectively fulfilled; assessment of interns' 
suitability for placement was substantially achieved; the 
development of professional relationships by interns was 
achieved to a lesser degree; and the development of 
professional skills of supervising teachers was least 
effectively met. 
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3. Positive features of the internship program. 
The program was seen as having benefits relating, first, 
to present and future employment, such as assessing 
interns for placement, helping them make career 
decisions, and offering a better alternative than either 
unemployment or substitute teaching. 

A second set of benefits related to improving the 
intern's competence as a teacher, for example, providing 
a variety of experiences, providing for a gradual 
transition with "back-up" support available, enabling the 
intern to become familiar with curricula and teaching 
materials , providing opportunities to learn about 
teaching from experts, and enabling the intern to assess 
strengths and weaknesses before assximing a full-time 
teaching position. 

The third set of benefits related to schools and 
students, for example, providing additional "teachers" in 
the school and thereby increasing the flexibility for 
various activities involving staff, causing schools to 
evaluate their operations, facilitating team teaching and 
other team projects, and bringing in the special 
expertise of interns and thereby benefiting students. 

The fourth set of benefits related to effects of the 
program on supervising teachers, namely, causing them to 
be reflective about their own practices, providing them 
with preparation time, exposing them to new ideas and 
techniques, and providing the intrinsic rewards that are 
associated with assisting the new teacher v*:o become more 
competent. 



4. Negative features of the internship program. 
The most commonly mentioned negative features included 
misassignraent of interns, a lack of clarity about the 
roles of interns and supervising teachers, insufficient 
lead tiaie and planning prior to the introduction of the 
program, the low salary paid to interns and failure to 
award credit for internship on the teacher salary grid, 
the lack of credit toward teacher certification 
requirements, the need for better training of supervising 
teachers, the unclear linkage between internship and 
future employment, the unclear status of interns when 
compared with regular teachers, and the lack of clearly 
specified procedures for supervising and evaluating 
interns . 
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5. Effects of the internship program. According to 
Alberta school superintendents, the effects of the 
internship program for students in the schools, for 
school -based personnel and for parents and the community 
were primarily beneficial. The effects were seen as 
either mixed or neutral for superintendents, deputy 
superintendents and other central office personnel. 
The effects were also seen as mainly mixed or neutral in 
relation to the matter of allocating resources. 



6. Major suggestions for improvement. The 
suggestions for improvement related primarily to the 
negative features identified. Those most frequently 
stated were the following: select supervising teachers 
more carefully and provide better in-service education 
for them; prepare more specific guidelines concerning the 
role of interns, the role of supervising teachers and the 
placement and activities of interns; monitor more 
extensively the activities of interns and provide clearer 
guidelines for their evaluation; increase the salary of 
interns and provide living allowances for those in remote 
areas; allow certification and salary grid credit for 
internship experience ; and examine the role that 
universities could assume in the internship program. 

7. Post- internship examination. The matter of an 
examination following the internship , such as is 
associated with entry to other professions, was raised. 
In general all respondent groups disapproved of such an 
examination. 



8 . Compulsory internship . Compulsory internship 
for teachers was favored by a large majority of 
stakeholder representatives and principals and by about 
half of the supervising teachers, interns and professors; 
but only minorities of beginning teachers and senior 
education students approved of compulsory internship. 

9. Length of internship period. Among stakeholder 
representatives , principals , supervising teachers , 
interns and professors, there was strong support for a 
full year of internship. 
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10. Permanent certification. During the course of 
the 1985-86 evaluation interviews, only two 
groups--principals and supervising teachers- -were asked 
to comment on whether permanent certification for 
teachers should follow successful completion of the 
internship year. A large majority of principals and a 
somewhat smaller majority of supervising teachers 
disagreed with this course of action. 

Two groups- -senior education students and 
professors-- wore asked whether an internship year should 
count as a year toward the two years of successful 
teaching needed for permanent certification. Here, too, 
the majority did not agree with such a possible course of 
action. 



11. Overall rating of Internship program. On the 
ten-point scale provided, where 1 was "Poor" and 10 was 
"Excellent," overall ratings for the internship program 
in its first year of operation t3rpically ranged from 7.5 
to 8.5 for the various groups --although the professors 
rated it 7.1 and senior education students had a mean 
rating of 5.7. Stakeholder representatives and 
superintendents rated the "administrative and policy 
aspects" of the program at 6.1 and 6.9, whereas their 
ratings on the "professional development aspects" were 
both 7.9. 



These 1985-86 results indicated broad support for 
the purposes of the internship program and for the 
program itself, even though the professors and senior 
education students tended to be less positive than were 
the other groups. The interns were perceived to benefit 
personally and professionally, with the schools, students 
and supervising teachers also sharing in the benefits . 
General agreement was obtained for a one-year internship 
period, for retaining the current regulations for 
permanent certification, and for not requiring a 
post- internship examination. Different groups had 
different views on whether the internship should be 
compulsory. Suggestions for improvement were generally 
directed at the identified negative features such as 
misassignment, role ambiguity, insufficient planning 
time, inadequate training of supervising teachers, and 
unclear evaluation procedures. Nevertheless, the overall 
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evaluation of the 1985-86 internship program was very 
positive and the overwhelming majority of respondents 
wanted it to be continued. 
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CLASSROOM OBSERVATION STUDY 



One important component of the evaluation design for 
the Initiation to Teaching Project was a longitudinal 
classroom observation study. In the two phases of the 
study, observational data were collected about random 
samples of interns and beginning teachers located in 
classrooms in various parts of the province. Initial 
observations were made, primarily in November and 
December 1985, and a second set of observations was 
obtained a year later, between late October and December 
19t6. During the second phase, the interns of the first 
phase were beginning teachers and the beginning teachers 
of the first phase were second-year teachers. 



Data Collection 



The approach to data collection used in the 
observational study was developed and refined over a 
period of several years at the Centre for Research in 
Teaching, Faculty of Education, University of Alberta. A 
report by MacKay (1979) on a large-study entitled Project 
QUEST (the acronym for Quasi -Experimental Study of 
Teaching) describes the teaching strategies that were the 
focus of the present study, including their research base 
in earlier work done at the University of Alberta, 
Stanford University, the University oF Taxas and 
elsewhere . MacKay (1985) consequently developed the 
Classroom Observation Record which includes 26 teaching 
strategies: using a scale from 1 "Unacceptable" to 5 
"Superior," trained observers rate the extent to which 
teachers use these strategies. 

Details on the identification and refinement of the 
measurement techniques for these teaching strategies 
appear in Volume 2 of the ITP Evaluation Technical 
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Report, as well as in an earlier report by MacKay (1979) 
and a recent report by MacKay and Bentley v 1986 ) . 
Numerous studies using procedures similar to that 
employed in this classroom observation study are 
described in the literature; many of these are reviewed 
in The Handbook of Research on Teaching (Wittrock, 1986). 
In other words, the methodology employed has a firm 
research base in the so-called process -product tradition 
of research on effective teaching and it has been used 
extensively and refined at the University of Alberta and 
at other institutions. 



Training of Observers 



In November 1986, the developer of the Classroom 
Observation Record (MacKay, 1985) trained nine observers 
to identify and code each of 26 teaching strategies. 
Similar training was conducted with nine new observers in 
late October 1986. On the final day of training in the 
second year, three observers who had worked on the 1985 
phase joined the group to review the observation approach 
and to participate in a refresher course on the 
observation skills. All observers had had previous 
experience in various t3rpes of research projects and 
nearly all were certificated teachers. About half of the 
group members held doctoral degrees and the remainder had 
graduate degrees in education or other social science 
disciplines. 

During training and during each of the two periods 
of data collection, inter-rater reliability checks were 
made. All of these resulted in reliability percentages 
at or above the level usually expected in studies of this 
type. 

The observers prepared field notes describing 
conditions which might affect their observations. A 
review of these notes revealed a wide variety of 
settings, subject areas, class sizes and environments, 
but there were no indications of local contextual 
conditions that would have affected the ability of 
observers to use the observation and recording system. 
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Research Design 

The research design, described below and in Figure 
1, was a combination of two designs described by Campbell 
and Stanley (1963) : 

1. It had major characteristics of their Design 2, 
that is, the One -Group Pretest-Posttest Design. First, 
151 interns were observed in the fall of 1985; the 92 who 
obtained full-time teaching positions in Alberta for 
1986-87 were observed again in the fall of 1986. Second, 
120 beginning teachers were observed in the fall of 1985 
and as many of these as could be located in teaching 
positions in the province a year later- -that is, 97- -were 
observed as second-year teachers in the fall of 1986 . 
Although pretest-posttest techniques were employed in the 
analysis, "true" pretest data were not used because the 
performance levels of these two groups prior to September 
1985 were impossible to obtain, 

2. Also evident were characteristics of the 
Campbell and Stanley Design 6, that is, the Posttest-Only 
Control Group Design, First, a comparison was made 
between (a) the 92 beginning teachers who were former 
interns ("treatment" group) and (b) the combined group of 
the original 120 (1985) and an additional 51 (1986) 
beginning teachers who had had no previous experience 
("control" group) . Second, a comparison of the 1986 
beginning teachers who were former interns ("treatment" 
group) with each of the groups of 1985 and 1986 beginning 
teachers who had had no prior teaching experience 
("control" groups) was also made. Additional features of 
the design, including comments on its strengths and 
possible weaknesses, are detailed in Volume 2 of the 
Technical Report. 



Background Information on Observation Samples 

The three samples for the classroom observation 
study were drawn by means of a stratified random sampling 
procedure in order to ensure representation of the 
various school t3rpes (elementary, junior high, senior 
high, all-grades schools, etc., and public, separate and 
private schools) and of schools from rural as well as 
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1985 

Observed 
Group 



1986 

Observed 
Group 



Interns 
(n - 151) 



I 



Former 
Interns 

(n - 92) 



Beginning 
Teachers 
(n - 120) 



Beginning 
Teachers 

(n - 51) 



Second- 
Year 
Teachers 
(n - 97) 



1985 and 
1986 

Observed Groups 
Combined 



1985 Beginning 
Teachers 

and 

1986 Beginning 
Teachers 

(n - 171) 



Figure 1 

Comparisons Made in the Observation Study 
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urban jurisdictions. In this way, 151 interns and 120 
beginning teachers employed in the province in 1985-86 
were identified and observed in the fall term of 1985, 
and 92 of the first group and 97 of the second group were 
observed again approximately a year later. In addition, 
a new sample of 51 beginning teachers was drawn and each 
of these teachers was observed during the fall of 1986. 

The "treatment" group and the two "control" groups 
were compared to determine whether or not they were 
equivalent. This was done by means of comparisons as to 
( a) univers i t ies where the teacher educat ion programs 
were completed, (b) university grade point averages, and 
(c) student teaching (practicxim) grades. With regard to 
the universities where programs were completed, no 
significant differences were found in the sample 
distributions. Slightly more than half of the sample in 
each of the two years (55% and 52%) was comprised of 
interns and beginning teachers who had completed 
requirements for interim teaching certification at the 
University of Alberta, whereas 25% and 19% had done so 
at the University of Calgary, and 10% and 9% had done so 
at the University of Lethbridge. 

The analyses of grade point averages and of 
practicum grades were performed separately for the three 
universities in the study. For all three universities, 
the beginning teacher groups had statistically higher 
practicum grades than the interns for all three 
universities; and for two of the three universities, 
beginning teacher groups had statistically higher grade 
point averages than the interns. The exception was for 
the interns and the beginning teachers who had completed 
their teacher education programs at the University of 
Calgary; there was no significant difference in grade 
point averages for these two groups. 

Overall, it appears that representation from the 
three universities was much the same in the two years but 
that the practicxim grades and overall grade point 
averages of those who managed to obtain positions as 
beginning teachers were somewhat higher than the 
practicum grades nnd grade point averages of the interns 
in the study. These differences are important rnatters to 
consider when interpreting the findings from the 
classroom observation study. 
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Results 



The results of the various analyses performed on the 
data are reported below. First, attention is given to 
the findings from analyses by subject-matter field and 
grade -level observed, to indicate whether the 26 
strategies in the Classroom Observation Record were 
subject-matter specific or grade- level specific. Second, 
analyses by university grade point average and university 
practicum grade are reported. Third, "pretest" data on 
the two major groups, the 151 interns, and the 120 
beginning teachers observed in the fall of 1985 are 
presented. Fourth, longitudinal comparisons are made of 
"posttest" data collected in the fall of 1986 and the 
"pretest" data for each of the above two groups. Fifth, 
"posttest" results for the 1986 beginning teachers with 
internship experience are compared with the findings 
about the 1985 beginning teachers without internship 
experience in the posttest-only control group part of th<i 
study. In addition, the same "posttest" results are 
compared with the findings for the new group of 1986 
beginning teachers with no internship experience, and 
again with those for the combined 1985 and 1986 beginning 
teacher groups. 

Analysis by Grade Level 

The analysis: by grade level revealed a tendency for 
higher scores to be obtained for the primary grades on 
four of the 26 strategies in the Classroom Observation 
Record- - "Rules and routines , " "Overlappingness , " 
"Variety of techniques," and "Clear 

information" --however, the mean scores for these primary 
grades were never consistently higher than those for the 
remaining three sets of grade-level groupings. Thus, it 
was reasonable to conclude that the teaching strategies 
observed with the use of the Classroom Observation Record 
were not grade-level specific. 
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Analysis by Subject -Matter Field 

The analysis across five subject-matter 
fields --language arts, mathematics, physical education, 
science and social studies --produced results similar to 
those by grade level. Teaching performance as assessed 
by the 26- item Classroom Observation Record was not 
consistently related to subject-matter field observed. 

This analysis and that by grade level confirmed that 
the Classroom Observation Record procedure could be used 
to make comparisons in teaching performance across 
subject-matter fields and across grade levels, since it 
is neither grade-level specific nor subject-matter 
specific. 

Analysis by University Grade Point Average 
and Practicmn Grade 



Another analysis was performed that, in large 
measure, also provided a validity check on the use of the 
Classroom Observation Record. This approach involved 
computing Pearson product-moment correlations of 
the university grade point averages and the university 
practicum grade for each intern and beginning teacher 
observed with their ratings on each of the 26 teaching 
strategies contained in the Classroom Observation Record. 
Since the grading procedures differed for the three 
Alberta universities involved, these analyses were 
performed separately for teachers and interns according 
to universities where they had pursued their teacher 
preparation. Grade point averages were found to be 
significantly related to 14 of the 26 strategies, and 
scores on the practicum to 9 of the 26. In total, 18 of 
the 26 strategies were positively correlated with one or 
both of grade point average and practicum grade for at 
least one of the three universities. This finding was 
reassuring in that the anticipated relationship between 
effective teaching, as assessed by the Classroom 
Observation Record, and by predictors of effective 
teaching, namely, grade point average and practicum 
grade, was confirmed. 
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Comparisons of 1985 Interns and 
Beginning Teachers 



As indicated earlier in this chapter, the classroom 
observation study had characteristics of a 
pre test-post test design. When collecting the base-line 
or "pretest" data in the fall of 1985, a question arose 
as to whether the teaching performance of the two major 
groups, the interns and the beginning teachers, would 
differ or whether the two groups would be roughly 
equivalent in this respect. As already indicated in an 
earlier section of this chapter, there was a general 
tendency for the beginning teachers to have higher grade 
point averages and higher practicum grades than the 
interns. On this basis the temptation might be to 
predict higher scores for the beginning teachers. 
However, on none of the 26 teaching strategies was there 
a significant difference between the beginning 
teachers--the "control" group--and the interns--the 
"treatment" group. Thus, the "pretest" data on teaching 
performance revealed that, on these measures, the two 
groups were "equivalent." 

Longitudinal Comparison of Beginning Teachers 
with Internship Experience 



As shown in Table 30, for 22 of the 26 teaching 
strategies the beginning teachers with -internship 
experience showed statistically significsnt increases 
from the pretest to the posttest a year later. For all 
26 strategies the posttest scores were higher. 

Longitudinal Comparison of Second-Year Teachers 
without Internship Experience 



As is evident in the findings presented in Table 31, 
for 23 of the teaching strategies the 1986 second-year 
teachers without internship experience showed 
statistically significant increases from pretest to 
posttest and for the three remaining strategies their 
pretest scores were either higher or unchanged. 
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Table 30 

LoxigltudlnaL CocnparLson of Classroocn Observation Record Scores for 1986 
Beginning Teachers Who Had Been Interns In 1985 



Means 



1986 
Beginning 
Teachers 
1985 with 
Interns Internship Probability 

Teaching Strategy (n«151) <n«92) (t-test) 



1. Rules and routines 3.2 3.7 .01 

2. Awareness 3.1 3.5 .01 

3. Preventative 2.9 3.5 .01 
A. Directed action 3.1 3.7 .01 

5. Low-key responses 2.9 3.5 .01 

6. All listening 3.1 3.5 .01 

7. Ov^^'lapplngness 3.1 3.5 .01 
ts. Cocnpllance 3.1 3.7 .01 
9. Monitoring 3.3 3.7 .01 

10. Planned activities 3.5 3.7 .01 

11. Shared purpose 2.9 3.5 .01 

12. Optimised learning time 3.2 3.5 .01 

13. Signal to begin 3.1 3.5 .01 
lA. Variety of techniques 3.3 3.5 .05 

15. Smooth flow 3.2 3.6 .01 

16. Pace of lesson 3.3 3.5 .05 

17. Minimum directions 3.0 3.6 .01 

18. Appropriate level of 3.3 3.8 .01 
communi.cation 

19. Clear information 3.4 3.7 .01 

20. Questioning distribution 3.2 3.7 .01 

21. Que^ttioning clues 3.3 3.5 NS 

22. Level of questions 3.1 3. A NS 

23. Praise 3.3 3. A NS 
2A. Expectations 3.1 3. A NS 

25. Caring 3.2 3.8 .01 

26. Responsiveness 3.3 3.6 .05 



Wote . Means shown were based on the five-point scaJ e used: 1 - Unacceptable { 
2 - Belov averages 3 - Averages A » Above average^ 5 - Superior. 
NS indicates that the difference between the two means was not 
statistically significant at the .05 level. 
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Tftbltt 31 

Longitudinal Cooparlson of Clr.sjrooo Observ&tlon Record Scores of 
1986 S«cond-Yt*r Te&chers Who Had Been Beglnnliis 
Teachers In 1985 



/<r>ans 



1986 

1985 Second- 
Beginning Year 
Teachers Tecchers Probability 

Teaching Strategy (n-120) (n<-97) (t-tost) 



1. Rules and routines 

2. Awareness 

3. Preventative 

A. Directed action 

5. Low-key responses 



3.2 
3.1 
3.1 
3.1 
2.9 



3,9 
3.3 
3.8 
3.7 
3.7 



.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 



6. All listening 

7. Overlapplngness 

8. Coflipllance 

9. Monitoring 

10. Planned activities 



3.2 
3.1 
3.1 
3.3 
3.6 



3.7 
3.6 
3.8 
3.8 
3.9 



.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 



11. Shared purpose 3.0 

12. Optimized learning tine 3.3 

13. Signal to begin 3.2 

14. Variety of techniques 3. A 

15. Smooth flow 3.3 



3.5 
3.7 
3.7 
3.7 
3.7 



.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 



16. Pace of lesson 3.4 

17. Minimum directions 3.1 

18. Appropriate level of 3.3 
communication 

19. Clear Information 3.4 

20. Questioning distribution 3.". 



3.7 
3.6 
3.8 

3.7 
3.7 



.01 
.01 
.01 

.01 
.01 



21. Quesr.lonlng clues 

22. Level of questions 

23. Praise 

24. Expectations 

25. Caring 

26. Responsiveness 



3.3 
3.3 
3.5 
3.1 
3.4 
3.5 



3.5 
3.5 
3.5 
3.7 
3.9 
3.9 



NS 
MS 
MS 
.01 
.01 
.01 



Hot'i. Means shown were based on the Tlve-polnt scale used: 1 ■ Unacceptable: 
2 - Below average} 3 - Average; 4 - Above average} 5 - Superior. 
NS Indicates that the difference between the two means was not 
statistically significant at the .05 level. 
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Comparison of 1986 Beginning Teachers with 
Internship Experience and 1985 Beginning 
Teachers without Intexmship Experience 



The posttest-only control group part of the research 
design involved comparing the posttest scores of the 1986 
beginning teachers with Alberta internship experience in 
the preceding year with the control group of 1985 
beginning teachers. The results are shown in Table 32 • 
For 21 of the 26 strategies the former interns had 
significantly higher ratings. 



Comparison of 1986 Beginning Teachers with 
Internship Experience and 1986 Beginning 
Teachers without Internship Experience 



The results of this comparison appear in Table 33 . 
Although former interns had higher mean scores than the 
1986 comparison group for all but one of the strategies, 
statistical significance was apparent in only five of the 
26 comparisons. 



Comparison of 1986 Beginning Teachers with Internship 
Experience and the Combined Groups of 1985 and 1986 
Beginning Teachers without Inteimship Experience 

The results reported in Table 34 reveal 
statistically significant differences favoring the former 
interns for 20 of the strategies, and for all but one of 
the remaining six their teaching strategy scores were 
higher, but the differences were not statistically 
significant. 



Discussion 



The normal criteria for validity and reliability for 
this type of study were met. The results of the study 
showed that classroom experience as either an intern or 
as a beginning teacher leads to significant improvement 
in teaching performance. Both types of experience 
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Table 32 

Cotnparlaon of 1986 Fonaar Interns vlth 1985 Beginning Teachers 
without Internship Experience 



Means 



TeachlxTg Strategy^ 



1985 
Beginning 
Teachers 
vlth no 
Internship 
(n-120) 



1986 
Beginning 
Teachers 
vlth 
Internship 
<n-92) 



Probability 
<t-test) 



1. Rules and routines 

2. Avarene ss 

3. Preventative 

4. Directed action 

5. Lovkey responses 



3,1 
3,1 
2,9 
3,1 
2,8 



3,7 
3,5 
3,5 
3,7 
3,5 



,01 
,01 
,01 
,01 
,01 



6. All listening 

7. Overlapplngness 

8. Co<Dpllance 

9. Monitoring 

10. Planned activities 



3,1 
3,1 
3,0 
3,2 
3,5 



3,5 
3,6 
3,7 
3,7 
3,7 



,01 
,01 
,01 
,01 
,05 



11. Shared purpose 

12. Optimlxed learning tlfl>e 

13. Signal to begin 

14. Variety of techniques 

15. Smooth flov 



3.0 
3.2 
3.2 
3.3 
3.2 



3.5 
3.5 
3.5 
3.5 
3.6 



.01 
.01 
.01 
NS 
.01 



16. Pace of lesson 3.3 

17. Mlnlisua directions 3.1 

18. Appropriate level of 3.3 
c ooxnun 1 c a t Ion 

19. Clear Information 3.4 

20. Questioning distribution 3.2 



3.6 
3.6 
3.8 

3.7 
3.6 



.o;5 

.01 
.01 

.01 
.01 



21. Questioning clues 

22. Level of question^ 

23. Praise 

24. Expectations 

25. Caring 

26. Responsiveness 



3.3 
3.2 
3.4 
3.2 
3.4 
3.5 



3.4 
3.3 
3.4 
3.4 
3.8 
3.6 



NS 
HS 
HS 
.05 
.01 
HS 



Note . Means shovn vere based on the five-point scale used: 1 Unacceptable; 
2 - Belov average: 3 - Average: 4 - Above average: 5 - Superior. 
HS Indicates that the difference betveen the tvo means vas not 
statistically significant at the .05 level. 
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TabL* 33 

CoopArlson o£ 1986 Foro«r Interns with 1986 Beglnnlns Teachers 
without Internship Experience 



Means 





1986 


1986 






Beginning 


Beginning 






Teachers 


Teachers 






with no 


with 






Internship 


Internship 


Probab 


Teachlns Strategy 


(n*i48) 


<n-92) 


<t-t 


1. Rules and routines 


3.4 


3.7 


.05 


2. Awareness 


3.5 


3.5 


NS 


3. Preventative 


3.3 


3.5 


NS 


4. Directed action 


3.5 


3,7 


HS 


5. TaOwkey responses 


3.3 


3.5 


HS 


6. All listening 


3.3 


3.5 


HS 


7, Overlapplngness 


3.2 


3.6 


.01 


8. Cocopllance 


3.4 


3.7 


.05 


9. Monitoring 


3.5 


3.7 


HS 


10. Planned activities 


3.5 


3.7 


HS 


11. Shared purpose 


3.0 


3.5 


.01 


12. Optlmlred learning tloe 


3.3 


3.5 


HS 


13. Signal to begin 


3.1 


3.5 


.01 


14. Variety of teclmlques 


3.4 


3.5 


HS 


15. Sfaooth flow 


3.3 


3.6 


HS 


16. Pace of lesson 


3.4 


3.6 


HS 


17. MlnLcaua directions 


3.4 


3.6 


HS 


18. Appropriate level of 


3.6 


3.8 


HS 


c ooxaun 1 c a 1 1 o n 








19. Clear Information 


3.4 


3.7 


HS 


20. Questioning distribution 


3.3 


3.6 


HS 


21. QuestlonLng clues 


3.2 


5.4 


HS 


22. Level of questions 


3.1 


3.3 


HS 


23. Praise 


3.3 


3.4 


HS 


24. Expectations 


3.2 


3.4 


HS 


25. Caring 


3.8 


3.8 


HS 


26. Responsiveness 


3.6 


3.6 


HS 



Wote . Means shown were based on the five-point scale used: 1 ■ Unacceptable: 
2 - Below average: 3 Average: 4 - Above average: 5 Superior. 
NS Indicates that the difference between the two ineans was not 
statistically significant at the .05 level. 
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T«bL« 3A 

Cociparison of 1966 ForsMt Interns with ALL B#2innins T««chers 
without Int«mship £xp«ri«nc« 



K«an* 



Combined 

3.985 & 1986 1986 

Beginnins Forocr 

T«mch«r3 Int«ms ProbabiLity 

Teaching Strategy (n - 168) (n - 92} (t-test) 



1. 


Rules and routinss 


3.2 


3.7 


.01 


2. 


Awareness 


3.2 


3.5 


.01 


3. 


Preventative 


3.L 


3.5 


.01 


4. 


Directed action 


3.2 


3.7 


.01 


S« 


Low-key responses 


2.9 


3.5 


.01 


6. 


ALL Listening 


3.1 


3.5 


.01 


7. 


OverLappingness 


3.1 


3.6 


.01 


8. 


CoGipLiance 


3.1 


3.7 


.01 


9. 


Monitoring 


3.3 


3.7 


.01 


10. 


PLanned activities 


3.5 


3.7 


.05 


LI. 


Shared purpose 


3.0 


3.5 


.01 


12. 


Optlisixed Learning time 


3.2 


3.5 


.01 


13. 


SignaL to begin 


3.1 


3.5 


.01 


lA. 


Variety of techniques 


.1.3 


3.5 


NS 


15. 


Sffiooth fLo'^ 


3.2 


3.6 


.01 


16. 


Pace of Lesson 


3.3 


3.6 


.05 


17. 


Kinlxntua directions 


3.2 


3.6 


• 01 


18. 


Appropriate LeveL of 


3.4 


3.8 


.01 




cocmunicat ion 








19. 


CLear information 


3.4 


3.7 


.01 


20. 


Questioning distribution 


3.2 


3.6 


.01 


21. 


Questioning cLues 


3.2 


3. A 


NS 


22. 


LcveL of questions 


3.2 


3.3 


NS 


23. 


Praise 


3. A 


3. A 


NS 


24. 


Expectations 


3.2 


3. A 


NS 


25. 


Caring 


3.5 


3.8 


.01 


26. 


Responsiveness 


3.5 


3.6 


NS 



Note. Means shown were based on tho fiva-point scale used: 1 " Unacceptable} 
2 - BcLow averagei 3 - Averages A - Above average: 5 - Superior. 
NS indicates that the difference betwen the two means was not 
statisticaLLy significant at the .05 LeveL. 
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produced impressive gains in ratings. The findings are 
especially important when one notes that the 26 
strategies represent the best available research-based 
knowledge about teaching which "makes a difference" on 
such outcome variables as achievement scores. Moreover, 
it is very likely that the strategies of "warmth" and 
"empathy" are related to outcomes in the affective 
domain. 

Comparisons using these 26 measures revealed no 
significant differences between the beginning teachers 
who acted as a control group and the treatment group of 
interns in the pretest year of the study. The posttest 
measures revealed significant "improvements," that is, 
increases on most of the 26 items for the intern group 
and for tbe beginning teacher group when the longitudinal 
comparisons were made . Furthermore , the posttest 
measures of beginning teachers in 1986 who had been 
interns the previous year revealed significantly higher 
scores than those of the 1985 pretest beginning teacher 
group . 

In the comparison of the 92 1986-87 beginning 
teachers who were former interns with the 48 1986-87 
no- internship beginning teachers, the former interns had 
higher scores on 25 teaching strategies, with statistical 
significance being achieved on five of these. (Had these 
differences been obtained with larger samples , several 
more would have reached the 0 . 05 level of statistical 
significance.) It should be noted that the no- internship 
beginning teachers hired during the preceding year had 
been selected by school jurisdictions from a large 
population of newly graduated teachers whose grade point 
averages and student teaching grades were on average 
higher than those of the interns. Because employing 
authorities had a larger pool of new graduates and former 
interns from which to choose in 1986-87, there was even 
greater likelihood that they selected the "better" 
candidates from among the no- internship pool. Thus, 
these differences between the former interns and the 
no- internship beginning teacher.s- - in favor of the 
latter- -assume even greater significance. 
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Conclusions 



Based on the findings from the classroom observation 
study, the following major conclusion about the two-year 
Initiation to Teaching Project was reached: 

The Initiation to Teaching Project was 
effective in improving the classroom teaching 
skills of interns. 

The results of the components of the classroom 
observation study, including longitudinal as well as 
cross-sectional comparisons, yielded findings that 
strongly support this conclusion. 

Various comparisons of interns and beginning 
teachers, especially the results of the longitudinal 
study of beginning teachers with and without internship 
experience, led to a second important conclusion: 

A year of teaching experience either as an 
intern or a beginning teacher was effective in 
improving classroom performance. 
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THE 1986-87 EVALUATION PHASE 



This chapter provides an overview of the evaluation 
activities and findings relating to the second year of 
the evaluation of the Initiation to Teaching Project. 
Findings from the first-year evaluation have been 
presented in the first four chapters, with Chapter 4 also 
including the results for the longitudinal evaluation of 
classroom performance. 

In the second phase, interviews were conducted with 
19 representatives of stakeholder organizations, 43 
principals, 72 supervising teachers, 55 interns, 108 
beginning teachers with internship experience and 48 
beginning teachers with no internship experience. 
Questionnaires were completed by 108 superintendents of 
schools, 475 principals, 343 supervising teachers, 328 
interns, 173 beginning teachers who were former interns, 
724 senior education students, and 119 professors of 
education in the three universities involved in the 
preparation of teachers in Alberta. The data were 
analyzed by means of statistical research techniques such 
as analysis of variance and the t-tsst. Comments by 
respondents were subjected to content analysis. 

The chapter begins with a brief description of the 
ten aspects of the 1986-87 evaluation of the project. 
Next, the results from seven of the studies, most of 
which included several components, are brought together 
in composite tables and associated text under 13 major 
headings. Following the presentation of results from the 
1986-87 evaluation is a brief consideration of the 
changes that occurred from the first to the second year 
of the project and then a related comparison of the 
satisfaction of interns and beginning teachers. The 
final section of this chapter contains a point- form 
summary of the major findings. 
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Aspects of the 1986-87 Evaluation Phase 

The methodology for the 1986-87 phase of the 
evaluation drew upon a variety of qualitative and 
quantitative research strategies; classroom observations, 
semi-structured interviews, questionnaires and a review 
of relevant documents were all incorporated in the many 
dimensions of this phase. Separate reports were prepared 
for the following individual aspects: 

1. follow-up study of 1986-87 interns and of 
beginning teachers who participated in the 1985-86 
classroom observation study; 

2 . questionnaire study involving principals , 
supervising teachers, and beginning teachers with 
internship experience; 

3. survey of superintendents of schools; 

4. review of monitoring reports on interns 
conducted by Regional Offices of Education; 

5. inteirvriews with key informants in stakeholder 
organizations ; 

6 . interviews in schools with principals , 
supervising teachers, interns, and beginning teachers 
with internship experience; 

7. longitudinal classroom observation and interview 
study of interns and beginning teachers; 

8. questionnaire survey of senior education 
students at three Alberta universities; and 

9. questionnaire survey of education faculty 
members at three Alberta universities. 

In addition, an update was made of the review of relevant 
literature on internships in education and in other 
professions. 

This chapter provides a summary of the individual 
reports on these aspects of the 1986-87 evaluation phase. 
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Results 



Future of the Internship Program and 
Provisions for Beginning Teachers 



All respondents in the 1986-87 questionnaire and 
interview component of the study were asked to rate seven 
policy alternatives on a five-point scale extending from 
1 "Strongly agree" to 5 "Strongly disagree," with a 
"Can't tell" response category also available. To 
highlight the results, percentage responses for "Strongly 
disagree" (1) and "Disagree" (2) were combined to form a 
"Disagree" category, and "Strongly agree" (5) and "Agree" 
(4) were combined to form an "Agree" category. Tables 
presented in this report are summary tables showing 
percentages of agreement; in one case, rank orders based 
on these percentages are shown. Detail of the breakdown 
of responses is provided in Volume 2 of the Technical 
Report. 

Although respondents T^ere asked to rate the 
internship policy alternatives separately for elementary 
and secondary teachers, differences bet:ween the ratings 
for the two levels were not large. For this reason, the 
presentation and discussion of results are not separated 
by level in this report; generalizations apply to both 
teaching levels. 



Support for the internship program. Perhaps the 
most important findings associated with the seven policy 
alternatives presented were the reactions of the various 
respondent groups to the policy alternative that the 
province "discontinue the current optional Teacher 
Internship Program and revert to the 1984-85 situation." 
The percentages of respondents who either agreed or 
strongly agreed with this suggestion are provide^, in 
Table 35. As shown, support for discontinuation ranged 
from 0-37% with a median of 10% and irodes of 10% and 11%. 
That is, there was very strong support for maintenance, 
rather than discontinuation, of internship for teachers 
in Alberta. 
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Table 35 



Support for DlscontlnuLns the Current Optional Internship Program 
and Reverting to the 198A-85 Situation 



Percentage Support for 
Discontinuing the 

Respondents n Internship 



Superintendents 105 10 
Principals 

Questionnaires 475 3 

Interviews 43 2 

Supervising Teachers 

Questionnaires 343 7 

Interviews 72 1 

Interns 

Questionnaires 328 11 

Interviews 55 10 

Beginning Teachers 
(Former Interns) 

Questionnaires 173 11 

Interviews 16 10 

Observation Interviews 92 8 

Beginning Teachers 
(Wo Internship) 

Observation Interviews A8 15 

Second-Year Teachers 
(Wo Internship) 

Observation Interviews 97 12 

Senior Education Students 
(Questionnaires 

U. of Alberta 311 13 

U. of Calgary 30A 16 

U. of Lethbrldge 107 37 

University Education Faculty 
(Questionnaires 

U. of Alberta 64 6 

U. of CaLgarr 37 3 

U. of Lethbrldge 18 11 

Stakeholder Croups 

Interviews 15 0 



Median 10 
Mode 10 and 11 

Range 0 to 37 
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Future of the internship program. Rank ordering of 
responses to the four policy alternatives in Table 36 
revealed some noceworthy patterns. Respondents directly 
involved in the optional post-B.Ed. Initiation to 
Teaching Project tended to favor this arrangement over 
the alternatives presented. This generalization held for 
the 354 interns, 267 beginning teachers with internship 
experience, 395 supervising teachers, 488 principals and 
105 superintendents who responded to this question. 

An optional internship as part of the B.Ed, program 
was the least preferred of the four alternatives among 
these respondent groups; perhaps respondents realized 
some important administrative difficulties such an 
approach would create. 

Almost equally in middle posi'cion were the two 
alternatives specifying compulsory internship, either to 
follov; the university program or as part of B.Ed, 
requirements. 

Although they were not directly involved in the 
1985-86 or 1986-87 internship program, senior students in 
faculties of education (n - 721) and first- and 
second-year teachers with no internship experience (n - 
145) expressed similar responses. These groups were the 
least supportive of introducing a compulsory internship 
program either as part of the B.Ed, or following the 
B.Ed, degree. However, as with those directly involved 
in the program, they supported an optional post-B.Ed, 
internship and accorded optional internship as part of 
the B.Ed, program a middle position in their range of 
preferences. 

Faculty members differed from university to 
university in their preferences for the four options, 
with the University of Alberta faculty most strongly 
favoring a compulsory post-B.Ed, internship program, the 
University of Calgary faculty preferring either optional 
post- B.Ed, internship or compulsory internship as part of 
the B.Ed, and the University of Lechbridge faculty 
favoring either the optional post-B.Ed, internship or the 
optional internship as part of the B.Ed, program. 
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Table ^6 

kjmklnss o£ Preferences for Internship Policy Alternatives 

Internship Policy Alternative 



Following 
D.Ed. Program 



As Part of 
B.Ed. Program 



Respondents 



Optional Cocnpulsory Optional Coopulsory 



Superintendent s 105 

Principals 

Questionnaires AV5 
Interviews 4 3 

Supervising Teachers 

Questionnaires 343 
Interviews 72 

Inter'is 

Questionnaires 328 
Interviews 55 

Beginning Teachers 

(Former Interns) 

Questionnaires 173 
Interviews 16 
Observation interviews 92 

Beginning Teachers 
(No Internship) 

Observation interviews 48 

Second-Year Teachers 
(No Inter.iship) 

Observation interviews 97 

Senior Education Students 
(^2estionnaires 
U. of Alberta 311 
U. of Calgary 304 
U. of Lethbridge 107 

University Education Faculty 
(^2estionnaires 
U. of Alberta 64 
U. of Calgary 37 
U. of Lethbridge 18 



1.5 



2 
2 
1.5 



2 
2.5 



2 
2.5 



3 
2 
2.5 



4 
3.5 
4 



4 
2.5 



1.5 



4 
4 
1.5 



3 
2.5 



2 
1 
2.5 



3 
3.5 

3 



Stakeholder Croups 
Interviews 

Overall (Estimated) 



15 



2.5 
1 



1 
2.5 



2.5 
2.5 



Note . Table shows rank'.ngs based on percentages of agreement with each 
Q alternative. Tied ranks are shown by 1.5* 2.5 and 3.5. 
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The stakeholder groups rated most highly the 
alternative of a compulsory internship following the 
B.Ed. 

As Table 36 reveals, the most favored alternatives 
differed from group to group. Overall, an optional 
internship program, such as that presently available for 
those who have met the university requirements for 
interim teacher certification, appeared to be favored by 
more respondent groups than was any other alternative. 
The notions of compulsory internship as part of the B.Ed, 
program and compulsory internship following completion of 
the university requirements associated with interim 
certification received almost equal support as the 
next-most- favored options. Least favored was internship 
as an optional feature of the B.Ed, program. 



Provisions for Beginning Teachers 



Two further policy alternatives presented to 
respondents are particularly relevant under conditions of 
either optional internship or no internship for teachers. 
These are that (a) beginning teachers be assigned to 
highly competent supervisors, and (b) the teaching load 
of beginning teachers be reduced. As indicated in Table 
37, the 19 respondent groups --with one exception, where 
the two percentages were close- -supported the alternative 
of assigning beginning teachers to highly competent 
supervisors. Major support for this policy alternative 
came from stakeholder representatives , university 
education faculty members , interns and supervising 
teachers : superintendents and senior education students 
were least supportive. With the exception of the two 
latter groups, at least half of each respondent group 
supported this policy alternative. 

There was somewhat less support for the policy 
alternative that teaching loads of beginning teachers be 
reduced. Only five of the 19 percentages equalled or 
exceeded 50%: those associated with interviews with 
interns, the faculty groups and the representatives of 
stakeholders. Thus, support for a reduction in the 
teaching load of beginning teachers, even among the 
beginning teachers themselves, was, at best, modest. 
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TabL« 37 

Extent of Agreement about Poller Altenuitlvas Affecting 
Beginning Teachers 



Assignment of 
Beginning Teachers 
to Highly Coopetent 
Supervisors 



Reduction of 
Teaching Loads of 
Beginning Teachers 



Respondents 



Z Agree 



X Agree 



Superintendents 



105 



24 



Principals 

Questionnaires 
Interviews 



475 
43 



53 
49 



33 
40 



Supervising Teachers 
Questionnaires 
Interviews 



343 
72 



54 
68 



35 
45 



Interns 

Questionnaires 
Interviews 



328 
55 



61 

62 



43 
50 



Beginning Teachers 

(Former Interns) 

Questionnaires 173 
Interviews 16 
Observation Interviews 92 



48 
60 
60 



35 
32 
37 



Beginning Teachers 
(Ko Internship) 

Observation Interviews 



48 



50 



40 



Second-Year Teachers 
(No Internship) 

Observation Interviews 



97 



59 



24 



Senior Education Students 
(Questionnaires 

U. of Alberta 311 
U. of Calgary 304 
U. of Lethbrldge 107 



43 

48 
38 



34 
27 
39 



University Education Faculty 
(^estlonnalres 

U. of Alberta 64 
U. of Calgary 37 
U. of Lethbrldge 18 



57 
61 
81 



52 
50 
59 



Stakeholder Croups 
Interviews 



15 



73 



60 



Note. Five response alternatives were provided. Percentages shown In the table 
combine "Strongly agree" and "Agree" responses » and omit neutral and 
disagree responses. 
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Developing Internship Policy and Guidelines 



The 13 groups of respondents shown in Table 38 were 
asked to indicate which of five categories of 
organizations should have ''major responsibility, " which 
should have "some involvement" and which should have "no 
direct involvement" in establishing policy and guidelines 
for the internship program. More x:han half of the 
respondents for each of 11 groups felt that Alberta 
Education should have major responsibility; more than 
half in five groups indicated that school systems should 
bear the major responsibility; a majority in three groups 
favored the universities ; and over half in two groups 
favored the Alberta Teachers' Association. Only the 
interns, in both the questionnaire and interview studies, 
lacked a majority of respondents in favor of any one 
category of organizations having major responsibility in 
this respect. Eigfit of the respondent groups favored 
sharing the major responsibility for establishing 
internship policy and guidelines among two or three of 
these categories of organizations. 

One further finding is noteworthy in this regard, 
'^e categories of organizations that were not 
specifically identified for "major responsibility" were 
nevertheless selected by a majority of respondents in 
each group as needing "some involvement" in internship 
policy and guideline development. 

Overall, Alberta Education was identified by a 
majority of respondents in 12 of the 13 groups as the 
body which should assume major responsibility for 
establishing internship policy and guidelines. A 
majority of the groups also considered that school 
systems, the universities, the Alberta Teachers' 
Association and the Alberta School Trustees' Association 
should have some involvement in this process. 



Administering the Internship I'rogram 



Thirteen respondent groups were asked to indi'.cate 
which of five categories of organizations should have 
"major responsibility," which should have "some 
involvement," and which should have "no direct 
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TftbLe 38 

Rankings of Pref«renc«s about Ddgr««s of ResponslblLlt]r of Organlratlons 
In DcveLoplns Internship Policy and Guidelines 



Respondents 



Alberta Unlver- School 

Education ASTA ATA sltles Systems 



Superintendents 



108 



1 K 



Principals 

Questionnaires 475 
Interviews 43 



2 M 
1 K 



1 K 

2 K 



Supervising Teachers 

Questionnaires 343 
Interviews 72 



2 K 
1 K 



3 
3.5 



4 
3.5 



1 M 

2 



Interns 

Questionnaires 328 
Interviews 55 



1 K 

2 



Beginning Teachers 
( Former Interns) 
Questionnaires 
Interviews 



173 
16 



2 H 
1 K 



3 4 1 M 

2.5 K 2.5 K 4 



University Education Faculty 
Questionnaires 

U. of Alberta 64 1 H 5 3 4 2 

U. of Calgary 37 IK 53 2K 4 

U. of LethbrlHge 18 IK 5 4 2K 3K 



Stakeholder Croups 
Interviews 



15 



1 K 



2 K 



Hote. H Indicates 502 or aore of the respondent group felt that t:he 

orr.anlratlon(s) should have "major responsibility" In this area. A 
number alone represents the rank order of these organisations for which 
the majority of respondents preferred "some Involvement." Tied ranks are 
represented by 2.5 and 3.5. 
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involvement" in administering the internship 
program- -that is, involvement in looking after program 
planr recruitment, selection, placement, professional 
development, monitoring, evaluation and remediation of 
interns. As shown in Table 39, a majority of respondents 
in each of the 13 groups identified school systems for 
"major responsibility." A majority in one of these 
groups also identified universities for "major 
responsibility." In other words, most seemed to favor 
the situation with which they were familiar, namely, the 
current pilot-project practice of having individual 
school districts, divisions, counties and private schools 
primarily involved in administering the day-to-day 
operation of the internship program. 

A majority of respondents in each of the 13 groups 
perceived that Alberta Education, the Alberta Teachers' 
Association and the universities should have "some 
involvement" in administering the internship program. In 
most groups- -8 out of 13- -a majority of respondents 
favored no direct involvement by the Alberta School 
Trustees' Association in such administration; this view 
was consistent with practice during 1985-87. 



Permanent Certification of Teachers with 
Inteimship Experience 



With regard to the number of years of satisfactory 
teaching needed to qualify for permanent certification 
following internship, three policy alternatives were 
presented to respondents in each of the 19 groups listed 
in Table 40. Although many individual respondents 
favored the first alternative- -permanent certification 
following satisfactory completion of internship- -none of 
the 19 respondent groups taken collectively favored this 
alternative. Superintendents, principals and university 
faculty favored two years of satisfactory teaching 
following internship. The majority of respondents in 
each of the remaining 13 groups favored one year of 
satisfactory teaching following internship. 
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Table 39 



IUnkln«s of Preferences about Decrees of ResponslblIlt]r of Organizations 
in Adoinisterins the Internship Prograa 







Alberta 






Univer- 


Scnooi 


Respondents 


n 


Education 


ASTA* 


ATA 


sities 


S^rs terns 


Super tntenJents 


108 






4 




1 n 


Principals 














Questionnaires 


475 


2 


— 


3 


4 


1 K 


Interviews 


43 


2.5 




4 


2.5 


1 K 


SunervistnR Teachers 














Questionnaire a 


343 


2 




3 


4 




Interviews 


72 


2 




4 


3 


1 K 


Interns 














Questionnaires 


328 


2 


5 


3 


4 


1 K 


Interviews 


55 


3 




2 


4 


1 K 


BcKlnntnR Teachers 














(Former Interns) 














Questionnaires 


173 


3 


5 


2 


4 


1 K 


Interviews 


16 


4 




3 


2 


1 K 


Universttr Education Facultr 












Questionnaires 














U. of Alberta 


64 


2 


5 


3.5 


3.5 


1 K 


U. of Calgarr 


37 


3 


5 


4 


2 


1 K 


U. of Lethbridge 


10 


3 


5 


4 


2 K 


1 M 


Stakeholder Groups 














Interviews 


16 


2.5 




4 


2.5 


1 K 



Kote. K indicates 50Z or s>ore of the respondent group ixlt that the 

organization(s) should have "eutjor responsibility" in this area. Number 
aljne represents rank order of those organizations for which the oajority 
of respondents preferred "soom involvement." Tied ranks are represented 
by 2.5 and 3.5. 

^The dash (— ) indicates that the respondent group generally preferred that the 
ASTA have no involvement. 
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Table 40 

Extent of Asr«eiD«nt about Policy Alternatives on Permanent Certification 









Following 


Following 






Following 


Internship and 


Internship and 






Satisfactory 


One Year of 


Two Years of 






Couplet Ion of 




oak Ls £ac bOZjr 






Internship 


Teaching 


Teaching 


Respondents 


n 


Z Agree 


Z Agree 


Z Agree 


Superintendents 


105 


5 


29 


80 


Principals 










Questionnaires 


475 


15 


52 


55 


Interviews 


43 




if 




Supervlslnft Teachers 










Questionnaires 


3A3 


18 


62 

<S 


35 


Interviews 


72 


17 


33 


Incems 










Quest lonnalres 


328 


42 


21 


9 


Interviews 


55 


22 


2i 


5 


BeftlnnlnR Teachers 










(Former Interns) 










Ot'^st lonnalres 


173 


29 


2Z 


9 


Interviews 


16 


13 


M 


6 


Observation Interviews 


92 


24 


2£ 


14 



Beg Inning Teachers 
(No IntemshlpJ 

Observation interviews 48 

Second^Year Teachers 
(Ho Internship) 

Observation interviews 97 

Senior Education Students 
Questionnaires 
U. of Alberta 311 
U. of Calgarr 304 
U. of Lethbrldge 107 

University Education Faculty 
(Questionnaires 
U. of Alberta 64 
U. of Calgarr 37 
U. of Lethbrldge 18 



Stakeholder Croups 
Interviews 



15 



25 



11 



35 
46 
53 



13 
11 
16 



14 



SI 



11 

60 



47 
30 
44 



64 



21 



33 



13 
12 
14 



55 
68 

SSL 

57 



Note. Five response categories were provided. Percentsges shown in the table 
combine "Strongly agree" and "Agi. a" responses, and omit neutral and 
disagree responses. The highest percentage in each row Is underlined. 
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Salary of Interns 

Respondents in each of the 19 categories listed in 
Table 41 were asked to indicate preferences among four 
internship salary alternatives. These alternatives were 
25%, 50%, 75% and 100% of the beginning teacher's salary. 
A substantial majority of respondents in each of the 19 
groups chose the 75% alternative. The question posed did 
not list the figure representing the salary they were 
paid during the internship, which was about 62% of the 
salary of beginning teachers. 



Salary Grid Credit for Internship Experience 

Provincial policy presently grants no salary grid 
credit for participation in the internship program. This 
alternative, along with two others- -"partial credit" and 
"full credit" --was presented to the 2,617 respondents for 
reaction. As Table 42 shows, a majority in only one of 
the 19 respondent groups preferred the no -credit 
alternative, as is the existing practice. Majorities in 
five other respondent categories (principals interviewed, 
supervising teachers inteirviewed, beginning teachers with 
internship experience inteirvie ^ed, and two of the three 
groups of senior education students interviewed) felt 
that full credit should be awarded for salary grid 
purposes. In the 13 remaining groups, more respondents 
selected the alternative between the two polar 
positions --that partial credit for salary grid purposes 
be awarded for internship experience. Of course, this 
would be a different issue were internship to become 
mandatory . 



Length of the Internship 



As is evident in Table 43 , the majority of 
respondents in all 19 groups indicated a preference among 
the five alternatives provided ("quarter year," "half 
year," "full year," "more than one year" and "other") for 
a full-year internship. The range of support for this 
alternative was from 59% to 94%, with 11 of the 19 
percentages being above 80%. 
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Table 41 

Preferences about Salary of Interns 



Percentage of Beginning Teacher's Salary 
That Interns Should Receive 



Respondents 



Ko Opinion 

25Z 50Z 75Z lOOZ or Other 



Supe r Intend ent s 108 

Principals 

Questionnaire* 475 1 

Interviews 43 2 

Supervising Teachers 

Questionnaires 343 2 

Interviews 72 3 

Interns 

Questionnaires 328 2 

Interviews 55 2 

Beginning Teachers 

(Former Interns) 

Questionnaires 173 5 

Interviews 16 
Observation Interviews 92 

Beginning Teachers 
(No Internship) 

Observation Interviews 48 

Second-Year Teachers 
( Ho Intemshipl 

Observation Interviews 97 1 

Senior Education Students 
()uest lonnalre s 

U. of Alberta 311 1 

U. of Calgary 304 2 

U. o£ Lethbrldge 107 

Univerr.ity Education Faculty 
(Questionnaires 

U. of Alberta 64 5 

U. of Calgary 37 
U. of Lethbrldge 18 



Stakeholder Croups 
Interviews 



19 



20 



2A 
14 



21 
7 



11 

6 
9 



13 



10 



9 
11 

3 



30 
31 
33 



16 



78 



72 
79 



70 
82 



85 
84 



78 
94 

85 



77 



78 



78 
81 



59 
55 
67 



58 



7 
13 



12 
13 
16 



6 
14 



26 



Note. Numbers In the body of this table are expressed In percentage.^. 
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XabLe kZ 

Preferences about SaLary Grid Credit for Internship Experience 



Respondents 



Kone 



Preferences 



Partial 



Ko Opinion 
FuLL or Other 



Superintendents 

Principals 

Questionnaires 
Interviews 



108 



475 
43 



35 



22 
14 



52 



40 



13 



33 
47 



Supervising Teachers 
Questionnaires 
Interviews 



343 
72 



16 
8 



40 



36 
51 



Interns 

Questionnaires 328 
Interviews 55 

Beginning Teachers 

(Former Interns) 

Questionnaires 173 
Interviews 16 
Observation interviews 92 

Be&^inning Teach ars 
(Ko Internship) 

Observation interviews 48 



Second -Year Teachers 
(Ko Internship) 

Observation interviews 



97 



University Education Faculty 
(^lestionnaires 

U. of Alberta 64 
U. of Calgary 37 
U. of Lethbridge 18 



Senior Education Students 
(^estionnaires 

U. of Alberta 311 4 

U. of Calgary 304 2 

U. of Lethbridge 107 2 



Stakeholder Groups 
Interviews 



15 



19 
32 
11 



53 



57 
53 



54 
38 
51 



65 



57 



45 
42 



51 
§1 



21 



40 
47 



37 
63 
48 



31 



33 



47 
53 
56 



30 
27 
22 



16 



Kote. Body of the table reports percentages of respondents choosing each 
alternative. The highest figure in each row is tinderlined. 
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Table 43 

Preferences ebout Length of Internship 



Percentage of Respondents Selecting 
Each Al'cemJttlve 



Quarter Half 



Full 



More 
llian 
One 



Respondent* 



No Opinion 



n 


Year 


Year 


Year 


Year 


or Other 


108 


— 


4 


94 


— 


2 


A75 


— 


4 


93 




3 






7 


91 


2 




343 


2 


8 


88 


— 


2 


72 


1 


3 


94 


1 




328 


2 


15 


79 


1 


3 


55 




18 


82 






173 


9 


25 


60 


4 


2 


16 




31 


69 






92 




7 


91 




2 


48 




29 


69 




2 


97 


4 


13 


75 




7 


311 


1 


13 


81 


2 


3 


304 


6 


19 


70 


2 


3 


107 


6 


27 


62 




5 



Supe r Intendent s 

Prlnelpala 

Questionnaires 
Interviews 

Supervising Teachers 
Questionnaires 
Interviews 

Interns 

Questionnaires 
Interviews 

Beginning Teachers 
(Former Interns) 

Questionnaires 

Interviews 

Observation Interviews 

Beginning Teachers 
(No Internship) 

Observation Interviews 

Second-Year Teachers 
(Wo Internship) 

Observation Interviews 

Senior Education Students 
C^estlonnalres 
U. of Alberta 
U. of Calgary 
U. of Lethbrldge 



University Education Faculty 
C^estlonnalres 

U. of Alberta 64 
U. of Calgary 37 
U. of Lethbrldge 18 



5 
5 
17 



Stakeholder Croups 
Interviews 



IS 



89 
87 
78 



Note. A dash ( — ) Indicates that lefts than 0.5X or none of the respondents In 
this group chose that alternative. 
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Teaching Load 



With respect to the intern's teaching load at the 
beginning of the internship, the distributions in Table 
44 reveal mixed support for two ranges, namely 20-39% and 
40-59% of the load of full-time teachers. It is 
noteworthy that the higher of these ranges was chosen by 
those who are or were personally involved in internships 
(current interns and beginning teachers who are former 
interns) and by those who anticipated that the internship 
program might involve them (senior education students) . 
With the exception of representatives of the stakeholder 
organizations, those more remotely associated with the 
internship tended to select the lower range. 

There was very high agreement among all respondent 
groups that the teaching load for interns mid-way through 
the internship should be between 60% and 79% of that of 
full-time teachers. 

Similarly, there was high agreement that, 
approaching the end of the internship, interns should 
have teaching loads at least 80% of those of full-tine 
teachers . 



Internship Activities 



Tables 45 and 46 sununarize responses to the question 
concerning 15 possible activities in which interns should 
participate. Table 46 reports generalizations drawn from 
a review of the coluuns in Table 45, This indicates that 
there was very strong support for involvement of interns 
in six of the 15 activities, strong support for four, 
moderate support for three, and low support for the other 
two activities. The six most strongly supported 
activities were as follows: "Teaching the same class or 
classes for a period of several months" ; "Professional 
development activities at the system and/or provincial 
level" ; "In-school professional development activities" ; 
"Interviews with parents about progress of students"; 
"Field trips"; and "Interacting with other teacher 
interns in formal workshops focusing on the internship." 
Four other activities also received considerable support: 
"Observation, analysis and discussion of teaching at 
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Table 

Preferences about Teachins Load at Three Stae«s In the Internship 



Teaching Load as a Percentage of That 
of FuII-TliM Teachers 



Respondents 



At the 

Beginning 

of the 
Internship 



About 
Mid-War 

Through the 
Internship 



Approaching 
the End 
of the 
Internship 



Superintendents 

Princ ipals 

Questionnaires 
Interviews 



108 



«75 
43 



20-39 



20-39 
20-39 



60-79 



60-79 
60-79 



80^ 



80^ 
80^ 



Supervising Teachers 
Questionnaires 
Interviews 



343 

72 



20-39 
20-39 



60-79 
60-79 



80^ 
80^ 



Interns 



Questionnaires 
Interviews 



328 
55 



Beginning Teachers 

(Former Interns) 

Questionnaires 173 
Interviews 16 
Observation interviews 92 



AO-59 
40-59 



40-59 
40-59 
40-59 



60-79 
60-7^^ 



60-79 
60-79 
60-79 



80^ 
80^ 



80^ 
80^ 
80^ 



Beginning Teachers 
(No Internship) 

Observation interviews 48 

Second-Year Teachers 
(No Internship) 

Observation interviews 97 



20-39 



40-59 



60-79 



60-79 



80^ 



80^ 



Senior Education Students 
C^e 5 ** i onna ir e s 
U. gf Alberta 311 
U. of Calgary 304 
U. of Lethbridge 107 

University Education Faculty 
(^estionnaires 
U. of Alberta 64 
U. of Calgary 37 
U. of Lethbridge 18 



40-59 
40-59 
40-59 



40-59 



Stakeholder Croups 
Interviews 



15 



20-39 & 40-59 
20-39 



40-59 



60-79 
60-79 
60-79 



60-79 
60-79 
60-79 



60-79 



80^ 
80^ 
80^ 



804- 
804- 
804- 



804- 



ERIC 



Hote > The six alternatives provided were as follows: (a) less than 20X{ 

(b) 20-39Zt (c) 40-59X: (d) 60-79Z{ (e) 80Z and over: (f) No guidelines 
needed. Responses were distributed over several of these categories. 
Only the most frequently chosen responses are shown in this table. 

'Equal frequencies for both categorie5. 
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Table 45 

Extent of Agrccawnt about Activities in Vfhich Interns Should Participate 



Percentage of Respondents Desiring 
Participation 



Respondents n 1 2 3 A 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 lA 15 



Superintendents 


108 


A 


A 


A 


A 


a 


a 


A 


A 


A 


a 


a 


a 


_ 


_ 


A 


Principals 


































Questionnaires 


M5 


A 


A 


a 


a 


A 


a 


A 


A 


A 


A 


a 






- 


a 


Interviews 


A3 


a 


A 


A 


A 


A 




A 


A 


A 


A 


A 








A 


SupervlsinR Teachers 


































Questionnaires 


3A? 


a 


a 


a 


a 


A 


a 


A 


A 


A 


A 


a 


- 


- 


- 


A 


Interviews 


72 


a 


a 


a 


A 


A 


a 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


a 




a 


A 


Interns 


































Questionnaires 


328 


a 


a 


a 


a 


A 


a 


A 


A 


A 


A 












Interviews 


55 


a 


a 


A 


a 


A 


a 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 




_ 




A 


BeRinnlnK Teachers 


































(Former Interns) 


































Questionnaires 


173 


A 


A 




A 


A 




A 


A 


A 


A 










A 


Interviews 


16 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 




A 


A 


A 


A 


A 








A 


Observat Ion 


92 


a 


a 


a 


A 


A 




A 


A 


A 


A 


A 








A 


interviews 


































BeRlnnlnR Teachers 


































(No Internship) 


































Observation 


A8 


A 


A 












A 


A 


A 


A 








A 


interviews 


































Second-Year Teachers 


































(No Internship) 


































Observation 


97 


a 


A 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


t 


A 


A 


a 






A 


interviews 


































Senior Education Students 
































C^iestionnaires 


































U. of Alberta 


311 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


A 


A 


a 


a 






a 


U. of Calgary 


30A 
















A 


A 


A 


a 


a 






a 


U. of Lethb ridge 


107 


a 


a 


a 


a 


A 




a 


a 


A 


A 


A 


a 






a 


University Education 


Faculty 
































C^iestionnaires 


































U. of Alberta 


6A 


a 


a 


a 


a 


A 




a 


A 


a 


a 










A 


U. of Calgary 


37 


a 


a 


a 




A 




a 


a 


a 


a 


a 








a 


U. of Lethbridge 


18 


A 


A 


a 




a 




A 


A 


a 


a 


a 








a 


Stakeholder Groups 


































Interviews 


15 


A 


a 


a 




A 


a 


a 


A 


A 


a 


A 


a 






A 




Note. A " 80X or more agreed that interns should participate in the activity, 
a " 60-79X agreed that interns should ptrcicipate in the activity. 
- ^ under 60% asreed that inter»^5 shoul*'! participate in the activity. 
The numbers 1 to 15 in the heading correspond with the activities listed 
in Table A6. 
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Table 46 

CocQbln«d Respond«)nt Croup Summary about Extent of Agreetnent 
vLth Activities In Which Interns Should Participate 





Activity 


Degree of Support 


1. 


Observation* analysis and discussion of tr.achlng at 
different grade levels 


High 


2. 


Observation* analysis and discussion of teaching In 
different subject areas 


High 


3. 


Teaching at different grade levels 


High 


A. 


Teaching In different subject areas 


Moderate 


5. 


Teaching the saise cla^s or classes for a period 
of several months 


Very High 


6. 


Organization of extra-curricular activities 


Moderate 


7. 


Professional development activities at the system 
and/or provincial level 


Very High 


8. 


In-school professional development activities 


Very High 


9. 


Interviews with parents about progress of students 


Very High 


10. 


Field trips 


Ver/ High 


11. 


School committee meetings 


High 


12. 


Observation of the work of school administrators, 
counsellors and support staff 


Moderate 


i3. 


Assistance In the library or resource room 


Low 


14. 


ATA teacher Induction activities 


Low 


15. 


Interacting with other teacher Interns In formal 
workshops focusing on the Internship 


Very High 
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different grade levels"; "Obseirvation, analysis and 
discussion of teaching in different subject areas"; 
"Teaching at different grade levels"; and "School 
committee meetings." 

Overall, these respondents favored having provincial 
guidelines for the internships which would specify at 
least five of the activities--for which there was very 
strong support- -and perhaps as many as 13 of the 15 
activities listed in Table 46- -for which there was at 
least moderate support. 



Supervision of Interns 



Three alternatives for supervision of interns were 
provided for the consideration of respondents in this 
phase of the evaluation. These three alternatives were 
not mutually exclusive, for an intern could be directly 
accountable to the principal (alternative 1) and have one 
(main) supervising teacher (alternative 2) as well as two 
to four (other) supervising teachers (alternative 3). 
This may explain the high percentages of support shown in 
Table 47 for all three alternatives. Most respondents 
favored having interns directly accountable to 
principals. The alternative of providing one supervising 
teacher was ?uvo;:ed only slightly more than having two to 
four supervising teachers. 



Feedback to, and Evaluation of. Interns 



When asked about the need for provincial guidelines 
on feedback tw., and evaluation of, interns, there was 
very strong support from all 19 groups of respondents 
that "provincial guidelines should specify that feedback 
be provided to interns along with discussion on how to 
improve performance." This finding is reflected in the 
data in Table 48. There was also fairly strong support: 
from a majority in all groups for "a standard set of 
criteria for evaluating interns throughout Alberta." 
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Table A7 

Extent of Asreement about Supervision of Interns 



Percentages of Respondents Agreeing 
with Each Alternative 



Respondents 



Intern 
Directly 
Accountable 
to Principal 



One 
Supervising 
Teacher 



Two to Four 
Supervising 
Teachers 



Superintendents 

Principals 

Questionnaires 
Interviews 

Supervising Teschgrs 
Questionnaires 
Interviews 



108 



475 
43 



343 
72 



83 



90 
91 



81 
85 



50 



61 
51 



67 
54 



53 



52 
60 



50 
60 



Interns 

Questionnaires 328 
Interviews 55 

Beginning Teachers 

(Former Interns) 

Questionnaires 173 
Interviews 16 
Observation Interviews 92 

Beginning Teachers 
(Wo Internship) 

Observation Interviews 48 

Second -Year Teachers 
(Wo Internship) 

Observation Interviews 9» 

Senior Education Students 
Questionnaires 

U. ox Alberta 311 
U. of Calgary 304 
U. of Lethbrldge 107 



66 
60 



76 
69 
76 



77 



69 



61 
65 
53 



61 
58 



54 

56 
59 



58 



57 



51 
47 
45 



58 
56 



52 
63 
44 



56 



45 



41 
46 
46 



University Education Faculty 
Questionnaires 

U. of Alberta 64 
U. of Calgary 37 
U. of Lethbrldge 18 



Stakeholder Croups 
Interviews 



15 



63 
81 
67 



80 



56 
60 
67 



53 



47 
49 
33 



33 



Wote. Five response categories were provided. Percentages shown In the table 
coablne ''Strongly agree'' and "Ag .ee" responses, and oalt neutral and 
disagree responses. 
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Table 48 

Extent of Agireeoent about Possible Culdellnes on Feedback to, 
and Evaluation of, Interns 



Percentages Desiring Provincial Culdellnes 
Specification That: 



Respondents 



Feedback be Provided 
to Interns along with 
Discussions on How to 

Iinprove Performance 



There be a 
Standard Set of 
Criteria for 
Evaluating Interns 
throughout Alberta 



Superintendents 



108 



87 



51 



Principals 

Questionnaires 
Interviews 

Supervising Teachers 
Questionnaires 
Interviews 



475 
A3 



343 
72 



90 
88 



92 
97 



60 
53 



72 
82 



Interns 

Questionnaires 328 
Interviews 55 

Beginning Teachers 

(Forroer Interns) 

Questionnaires 173 
Interviews 15 
Observation Interviews 92 

Beginning Teachers 
(Wo Internship) 

Observation Interviews 48 

Second^Year Teachers 
(No Internship) 

Observation Interviews 97 

Senior Education Students 
Questionnaires 
U. of Alberta 311 
U. of Calgary 304 
U. oC Lethbrldge 107 



87 
93 



91 

100 
92 



98 



90 



87 
87 
85 



73 
75 



83 
81 
86 



92 



87 



73 
76 
75 
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University Education Faculty 
Questionnaires 
U. of Alberta 64 
U. of Calgary 37 
U. of Lethbrldge 18 



Scakeholder Croups 
interviews 



16 



94 
95 
94 



100 



Note. Five response alternatives were ^tavldtd* 
combine "Strongly agree" and "Agree** resp 
disagree responses* 



73 
73 
72 



75 



Percentages shown in the table 
iponses, and omit neutral and 
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Involvement in formal evaluation. Respondents were 
invited to indicate preferences about the extent to which 
various specified personnel should be involved in 
formally evaluating interns. Table 49 shows that, on a 
five-point scale where 1 represents "Not at all" and 5 
represents "To a large extent," the average ratings for 
each of the potential categories of evaluators reveal 
strong support for the two school -based personnel 
categories—supervising teachers and, to a lesser extenc, 
in-school administrators . Supervising teachers were 
rated most highly by 16 of the 19 groups; principals were 
given priority by the other three groups. No respondent 
group indicated a desire for more than a moderate amount 
of involvement by central office supervisors and 
superintendents (or designates). 

Final authority for formal evaluation. The matter 
of who should have the final authority for formal 
(written) evaluation of interns brought responses that 
were similar to those for the preceding questions; 
greatest support was obtained for the two in-school 
personnel categories- -supeirvising teachers and principals 
(or other in-school administrators) . The highest 
percentages of 12 of the 19 groups of respondents listed 
in Table 50 chose the former; the remaining seven groups 
chose the latter. 



Provincial Guidelines about 
Supeirvising Teachers 



Qualifications . There was very strong support among 
all 13 groups listed in Table 51 for provincial 
guidelines specifying minimum academic qualifications for 
supervising teachers as well as minimum competency 
criteria for these teachers. In the former case, the 
range of those who agreed with such a potential policy 
was 65% to 92%; in the latter it was 78% to 100%. 



Teaching loads. The third potential guideline 
presented for reaction related to possible reduction in 
the teaching loads for supervising teachers. There was 
less than 50% support for such a guideline by eight of 
the 13 groups, but over 50% for the remaining five 
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TabU «9 

Preferences about Extent of Involvetacnt of Personnel In FoctsaL EveLuatlon 

of Interns 



Mean Scores on Desired Extent of InvoLveoent 



Principal Superi- 
or Other Super- Central Intendent 
In-school vlslns Office (or 
Respondents n Adalnlstretor Teachers Supervlsor(s) Designate) 



Super Intcndfats 



108 



4.25 



3.15 



2.J3 



Principals 

Questionnaires 475 4.34 4.50 2.38 2.11 

Interviews 43 4.65 4.30 2.51 2.29 



Supervising Teachers 

Questionnaires 343 4.12 

Interviews 72 4.11 



2.41 
2.35 



2.11 
2.X7 



Intern s 

Questionnaires 328 3.83 

Interviews 55 3.80 



2.27 
2.62 



2.15 
2.44 



Beg inning Teachers 
(Former Interns) 
C^estlonnalres 
Interviews 



173 
16 



Observation Interviews 92 



4.22 
4.56 
4.17 



2.72 
2.20 
2.50 



2.C*1 
2.39 



BeAlnnlnR Teachers 
(No Internship) 

Observation Interviews 48 



3.77 



4.81 



2.63 



2.67 



Second-'Year Teachers 
(Ko Internship) 

Observation Interviews 97 



4.01 



4.78 



2.51 



2.28 



Senior Education Students 
(^estlonnalres 

U. of Alberta 311 3.54 

U. of Calgary 304 3.65 

U. of Lethbrldge 107 3.46 



2.52 
2.33 
2.54 



2.51 
2.12 
2.58 



University Education Faculty 
(^estlonnalres 

U. of Alberta 64 3.86 

U. of Calgarr 37 3.84 

U. of Lethbrldge 18 4.28 



2.43 
2.32 
2.22 



2.00 
1.86 
2.06 



Stakeholder Groups 
Interviews 



15 



4.31 



4.38 



2.69 



2.25 



Hote. The scale used was 1 "Not at all" to 5 "To a large extent." Highest mean 
In each row Is un&er lined. 
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Table 50 

Pr«f«r«ne«s about FlnAl Authority for Formal Evaluation of Interns 

Pereentagea of Respondents Selecting Each Category 



Respondents 



Principal 
or Other Central 

In-School Super- Office 

Adfflinls- vlslns Super- 

trator Teacher vlsor{s) 



Other 
or 

Superln- Combln- 
tendent at Ion 



Superintendents 



108 



49 



IS 



12 



20 



Principals 

QueJtlo.JiAlres A75 6A 22 

Interviews A3 77 9 



Supervising Teachers 

Questionnaires 343 48 

Interviews 72 49 



38 
38 



Interns 

Questionnaires 328 34 

Interviews 55 35 



SI 
56 



Beginning Teachers 
(Former Interns) 
Questionnaires 
Interviews 



173 
16 



Observation Interviews 92 

Beginning Teachers 
(No Internship^ 

Observation Interviews 48 



42 
50 
36 



15 



*2 

38 
SI 



67 



3 
13 
1 



Second-Year Teachers 
(No Internship) 

Observation Interviews 97 

Senior Education Students 
(^e s t lonna 1 r e s 
U. of Alberta 311 
U. of Calgary 304 
U. of Lethbrldge 107 



29 



18 
19 
17 



57 



65 
69 
63 



10 



9 
9 
IS 



University Educat?/ * Faculty 
C^estionnaires 

U. of Alberta 64 

U. of Calgary 37 

U. of Lethbrldge 18 



Stakeholder Croups 
Interviews 



15 



33 
30 
44 



27 



52 
49 
39 



33 



20 



9 
13 
11 



13 



Note . Highest percentage in each row is underlined. 
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Table 51 

Extent of Agreeoent about Possible Provincial Guidelines 
Affecting Supervising Teachers 



Percentages of Support for Each 
Alternative 





n 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Superintendents 


108 


65 


78 


22 


48 


47 


Principals 














Questionnaires 


475 


72 


84 


44 


73 


40 


Interviews 


43 


77 


93 


40 


34 


47 


Supervising Teachers 














Questionnaires 


34 3 


82 


90 


51 


72 


44 


Interviews 


72 


81 


88 


43 


83 


64 


Interns 














Questionnaires 


328 


72 


88 


42 


68 


46 


Interviews 


55 


82 


93 


42 


75 


51 


BeRlnnlnR Teachers 














(Former Interns) 














Questionnaires 


173 


68 


82 


44 


72 


51 


Interviews 


16 


75 


100 


31 


63 


31 


University Educat:lon Faculty 














Questionnaires 














U. of Alberta 


64 


88 


86 


64 


58 


75 


U. of Calgary 


37 


92 


95 


57 


68 


84 


U. of Lethb ridge 


18 


78 


89 


61 


78 


78 


Stakeholder Groups 














Interviews 


15 


79 


86 


75 


79 


93 



Note. Five response alternatives were provided. Percentages shown In the table 
combine "Strongly agree" ap * "Agree* responses, and omit neutral and 
disagree responses. 



Specification of minimum academ'.c qualifications for supervising teachers 
Specification of minimum competency criteria for supervising teachers 
Specification that supervisory teachers be given reduced teaching loads 
School systems should be responsible for providing supervisory training 
for supervising teachers 

Training In the form of short courses or university classes In supervision 
and effective teaching should be reqtilred of all supervising teachers 
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groups although none exceeded 75% support. Clearly, the 
respondent groups were divided in their opinions about 
the desirability of a provincial guideline specifying 
that supervising teachers be given reduced teaching 
loads. Noteworthy, incidentally, are the different 
responses provided by principals and supervising teachers 
in the questionnaires and the face-to-face interviews: 
the face-to-face situation was associated with much less 
support for such a guideline. 

Supervisory training. There was general support for 
a provincial guideline specifying that "school systems 
should be responsible for providing supervisory training 
for supervising teachers." This is evident from 
inspection of the data in the fourth coliimn of Table 51. 
In only two of the 13 respondent groups were less than 
half of the respondents opposed to the need for such a 
guideline. 

In relation to the potential guideline that 
"training in the form of short courses or university 
classes in supervision and effective teaching should be 
required for all supervising teachers," the percentages 
in agreement ranged from 31% to 93%. Although there was 
strong support for this guideline among the university 
professors and representatives of stakeholder 
organizations , there was much less support for it among 
the other respondent groups. 



Selection. In response to a question concerning who 
should be involved in selecting supervising teachers, 
principals received by far the highest level of support. 
On the five -point scale provided (where 1 represented 
"Not at all" and 5 "To a large extent"), average scores 
for principals as rated by the 13 groups of respondents 
listed in Table 52 exceeded 4.5. With the possible 
exception of the superintendent (or designate), there was 
verj'- little support for involvement in this activity by 
the other classes of out-of- school personnel listed 
(Regional Offices of Education , Alberta Teachers ' 
Association , univers it ies and Alberta School Trustees ' 
Association) . m contrast with this finding, moderate 
ratings were provided for "teachers in the school." 
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Table 52 

Preferences about Extent of Involvement of Individuals or Organisations In 
Selectlns Supervising Teachers 



Mean Scores on Desired Extent of Involveisent 



Respondents 


n 


P 


T 


Supt 


ROE 


ATA 


Unlv 


AS7A 


Superintendents 


108 


4.80 


2.68 


3.94 


1.52 


1.29 


1.43 


1.14 


Principals 

Questionnaires 
Interviews 


475 
43 


4.80 
4.93 


3.12 
2.91 


2.66 
2.93 


1.43 
1.48 


1.42 
1.3.' 


1.44 
1.93 


1.20 
1.16 


Supervising Teachers 
Questionnaires 
Interviews 


343 
72 


4.67 
4.78 


3.04 
3.18 


2.64 
2.90 


1.48 
1.69 


1.52 
1.55 


1.66 
2.27 


1.24 
1.36 


Interns 

Questionnaires 
Interviews 


328 
55 


4.66 
4.58 


3.53 
3.36 


2.81 
2.98 


1.89 
2.04 


2.09 
1.93 


2.00 
1.93 


1.59 
1.48 


BeR Inning Teachers 
(Former Interns) 
Questionnaires 
Interviews 


173 
16 


4.67 
4.69 


3.87 
3.50 


3.06 
3.00 


2.12 
1.44 


2.05 
1.50 


2.06 
2.63 


1.63 
1.44 


University Education Faculty 
Questionnaires 
U. of Alberta 64 
U. of Calgary 37 
U. of Le'.hbrldge 18 


4.60 
4.51 
4.88 


3.79 
3.27 
4.12 


2.85 
2.65 
2.71 


1.71 
2.14 
1.50 


2.10 
2.32 
2.00 


2.40 
2.81 
2.82 


1.43 
1.38 
1.24 


Stakeholder Groups 
Interviews 


15 


4.64 


3.36 


2.93 


2.43 


2.21 


1.57 


1.29 



Note . The scale used was 1 ''Kot at all^ to 5 ''To a large extent.'' Blghest mean 
In each row Is underlined. The groups are Identified by these 
abbreviations: 
P « Principal 

T «> Teachers In the school 
Supt « Superintendent (or designate) 

ROE « Alberta Regional Offices of Education 

ATA « Alberta Teachers' Association 
Unlv « Universities 

ASTA « Alberta School Trustees' Association. 
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Overall Rating of the Internship Program 

The 2,613 respondents from 19 groups were asked to 
rate the Alberta internship program as a means of 
facilitating the transition from student to professional 
teacher; a ten-point scale was provided. The mean scores 
are presented in Table 53. The lowest average was 4.5 
and the highest 9.1. Clearly, perceptions about the 
value of the current internship program varied 
substantially, with the most positive reports coming from 
those who were involved in it either as interns (means = 
7.9 and 8.1), former interns (means - 8.0, 8.1 and 8.6), 
supervising teachers (raeans - 8.5 and 9.0), principals 
(means - 8.7 and 9.1) or superintendents (mean « 8.0). 
Beginning teachers with no internship experience (mean ~ 
5.5), second year teachers with no internship experience 
(mean - 6.5) and senior education students (means — 6.6, 
6.9 and 4.5) were much less positive about the internship 
program's capacity to fulfil this transitional role. 

Noteworthy also are the low ratings provided by the 
University of Lethbridge students and faculty in 
comparison with students and faculty at the other two 
universities. T^is apparent feeling among Lethbridge 
students and faculty that there is less need for the 
current Alberta internship program may be associated with 
that University's use of a B.Ed, practicum program that 
is substantially longer than those at the other two 
universities. 



Changes from the First to the Second Year of the 
Internship Program 



As anticipated, the internship program tended to 
operate more efficiently and effectively in the second 
year than in the first year. This could be attributed, 
in part, to more experience and greater awareness in the 
second year and, in part, to the greater "lead time" in 
1986-37 as compared with the very short time in 1985-86 
between announcement of the Initiati.un to Teaching 
Project on April 22, 1985 and its implementation in 
September 1985. Although some uncertainties and 
difficulties persisted, members of the review team 
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Table 53 

Value of Internship as a Means of Facllltatins the Transition 
froo Student to Professional Teacher 



Respondents 



Average Rating 



Superintendents 



108 



8.0 



Principals 

Questionnaires 
Interviews 



475 
43 



8.7 
9.1 



Supervising Teachers 
Questionnaires 
Interviews 



343 
72 



8.5 
9.0 



Interns 



Quc^ t icnna ires 
Interviews 



328 
55 



7.9 
8.1 



BeginninR Teachers 
(Former Interns) 

Questionnaires 

Interviews 

Observation interviews 



173 
16 
92 



8.0 
8.1 
8.6 



Beginning Teachers 
(No Internship) 

Observation interviews 



48 



5.5 



Second'^Year Teachers 
(No Internship) 

Observation interviews 



97 



6 5 



Senior Education Students 
(Questionnaires 
U. of Alberta 
U. of Calgary 
U. of Lethbridge 



311 
304 
107 



6.6 
6.0 
4.5 



University Education Faculty 
(Questionnaires 
U. of Alberta 
U. of Calgary 
U. of Lethbridge 



64 
37 
18 



8.0 
8.0 
6.3 



Stakeholder Groups 
Interviews 



15 



8.6 



A ten-point scale extending from 1 "Ko value" to 10 "Highly valuable" was used. 
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noticed a general improvement in operation of the 
internship program during their in- school visits in the 
second year. 

In both years, principals were asked the same 
question concerning the extent of their disagreement or 
agreement with 20 aspects of implementation of the 
program. The means, based upon the scale ranging from 1 
"Strongly disagree" to 5 "Strongly agree," were quite 
similar for most aspects in the two years. However, on 
three important aspects the second-year means were 
higher: knowledge of Alberta Education's criteria for 
selecting interns (3.82 in 1986-87 vs. 3.57 in 1985-86), 
adequacy of information provided to the school about the 
program (4.36 vs. 3.91), and adequacy of training for 
supervising teacher.^; (3.30 vs. 2.88). The supervising 
teachers were also asked to identify their disagreement 
or agreement with several items; changes from 1985-86 to 
1986-87 were in a positive direction for both in-service 
opportunities for interns (4.14 in 1986-87 vs. 3.96 in 
1985-86) and improvement in supervisory skills of 
supervising teachers (3.73 vs. 3.46). 

Twenty- three of the 121 superintendents who 
responaed to the survey in 1986-87 pointed out that they 
had made some changes in their assignments of interns in 
the second year; these included clarifying the 
interns' responsibilities, providing wider-ranging 
responsibilities or more orderly progression of 
responsibilities, providing for more input from interns, 
and eliminating "negative experiences." Sixteen 
superintendents also stated that they had made changes in 
the supervision of interns, primarily by increasing the 
amount of supervision and/or by involving specific 
persons in the supervision process. Twelve 
superintendents said that changes had been made to 
provide support for supervising teachers. Most 
superintendents expressed the opinion that additional 
in-service education would be provided for supervising 
teachers . A few mentioned that fewer supervising 
teachers would be assigned to each intern during the 
second year. 

Another aspect of the comparison of responses 
between the two years was the assessment of overall value 
of the internship program. Although the questions 
inviting respondents to make this a.<;sessment differed to 
some degree in the two years, the comparisons are worth 
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reporting. The major differences in wording related to 
having stakeholders and superintendents assess in 1985-86 
both the professional development aspects and the 
administrative and policy aspects. In general, as the 
data in Table 54 show, the mean assessments increased 
notably in the second year, with the only decrease being 
from 8.1 to 7.9 on interns' questionnaires. 

In summary, the information presented above supports 
the impressions of the research team that the second year 
of the internship program showed operational improvements 
over the first year and that more positive attitudes 
about the internships were evident in 1986-87. 



Satisfactioii of Interns and Beginning Teachers 



Recent studies on the initial year of teaching have 
revealed that this is a critical period in the teacher's 
development and that it is frequently a period of 
difficult transition for the neophyte. The r.esearch 
reveals that, for most teachers, the experiences of the 
first year are traumatic but that the majority emerge 
from it with a sense of efficacy, confidence and growing 
awareness of their teaching skills. Others, however, are 
left with feelings of defeat, depression and constraint. 
Beginning teachers, having lost the direct support of 
their pre -service preparation institutions , have 
traditionally been left on their own to cope with this 
year of entry into their chosen profession. 

The historical pattern of induction into teaching as 
a career has been described in a number of ways, not all 
of these complimentary. Such images is the "Robinson 
Crusoe model" and the "breaking of horses model" clearly 
reflect the discontinuous and potentially harmful 
transition year to which beginning teachers are exposed 
and from which they are expected to emerge with the 
skill, competence and confidence of professional 
teachers. 

Recognition of this problem is one of the reasons 
for sweeping changes in programs of induction for 
beginning teachers. The internship in teaching is 
directed toward overcoming the negative aspects of the 
traditional first-year teaching model. One question 
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Table 54 

K«dhfl of Value Assigned to Internship Program 
In 1985-86 and 1986-87 



Respondent Group 



1985-86 



1986-87 



Stakeholders 



Professional deVelopcacnt aspects 
Administrative /policy aspects 
Transition aspect 



7.9 
6.x 



8.6 



Superintendents 



Professional developtsent aspects 
Adalnlstratlve/pollcy aspects 
Transition aspect 



7.9 
6.9 



8.0 



Principals 



Questionnaires 
Interviews 



8.5 
8.4 



8.7 
9.1 



Supervising Teachers 



Questionnaires 
Interviews 



8.3 
7.6 



8.5 
9.0 



Interns 



Que s t lonna 1 res 
Interviews 



8.1 
7.5 



7.9 
8.x 



Professors 
Education Students 



7.1 

5.7 



7.7 

6.5 



Note. The scales used were 1 "Ko value'' or ''Poor" to 10 ''Highly valuable" or 
"Excellent." 
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addressed by the research team was whether or not 
first-year experiences were viewed differently by interns 
than by beginning teachers who had had no internship 
experience. Information about this question was obtained 
by examining the degrees of satisfaction of these two 
groups on each of 17 variables associated with their 
position as interns or as beginning teachers. If the 
internship were to reduce the trauma tjrpically 
experienced in the initial year of teaching, this would 
be evidenced in greater satisfaction of interns with the 
satisfaction items which focus on various features of 
their position and responsibilities. As mentioned in 
Chapter 2 , the 1985-86 interns tended to have higher 
satisfaction scores on 16 of the 17 satisfaction scale 
items . 

The data collected during 1986-87 provided some 
additional insights concerning the satisfaction of 
interns with aspects of their position and 
responsibilities. The satisfaction levels of the 1985-86 
interns and 1986-87 interns are presented in Table 55. 
The 1986-87 cohort of interns found their internship year 
to be about as satisfying as did the 1985-86 group, with 
the exception of two aspects. On "variety of teaching 
opportunities" *^.d "overall growth in teaching 
performance" the J85-86 interns were significantly more 
satisfied than were the 1986-87 interns. This may be 
partly a consequence of the reduced flexibility in the 
internship program during the second year, when revised 
and better publicized provincial guidelines were used. 
However, in spite of this slight difference, the two 
cohorts of interns expressed similar levels of 
satisfaction with various aspects of their position and 
responsibilities^ . Noteworthy are the generally high 
levels of satisfaction on all but one item (salary) and 
the considerably higher levels on many of these items for 
the intern groups in both years than was the case for the 
1985-86 beginning teachers. 

These findings lend support to the proposition that 
the internship year is a less traumatic entry year than 
is regular first-year teaching. The interns expressed a 
high degree of satisfaction with the majority of features 
of their program. 
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Table 55 

CocDparlson of Satisfaction Levels of 1985-86 Interns 
and 1986-87 Interns 

Satisfaction Levels 

1985-86 1986-87 
Interns Interns 
(n " 337) (n - 328) 

Probability 





Program Feature 


Mean 


Mean 


(t-te 




Asslgruoent to tKls particular scKool 


4 . 


/ CO 

4 . do 


NS 


£. « 


Supervisory assistance provided by 
administrators 


3 . 99 


4 . 08 


NS 


3. 


Supervisory assistance provided by 
teacher C s ) 


4.21 


4.19 


HS 


k. 


Orientation to the coaxnunlty 


3.75 


3.63 


NS 


5. 


Orientation to the school 


4.11 


4.18 


NS 


6. 


Orientation to the classroom 


4.23 


4.24 


NS 


7. 


Orientation to courses taught 


3.V5 


3.83 


NS 


8. 


Opportunities for observation 


3.94 


3.94 


NS 


9. 


Variety of teaching opportunities 


4.46 


4.28 


.05 


10. 


Pro. fslonal development opportunities 


4.33 


4.34 


NS 


11. 


Evaluation of your progress by others 


3.80 


3.68 


NS 


12. 


Your relationship with teachers 


4.61 


4.59 


NS 


13. 


Your relationship with support staff 


4.56 


4.54 


NS 


14. 


Non-teaching tasks assigned 


4.12 


4.17 


NS 


15. 


Salary 


2.24 


2.28 


NS 


16. 


Extracurricular tasks assigned 


4.06 


4.08 


NS 


17. 


Overall growth In your teaching 


4.50 


4.34 


.05 



performance 



Note. The scale ranged from 1 "Very dissatisfied" to 5 "Very satisfied." 

The underlined means Indicate statistically significant higher levels of 
satisfaction. NS Indicates the differences between the two means was not 
statistically significant at the .05 level. 
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Stimmary 



The following statements summarize the findings from 
the analyses of data collected during the second year of 
the evaluation study of the Alberta Initiation to 
Teaching Project. 

1. Continuation of the internship program. There 
was a clear preference by all 19 categories of respon- 
dents that the program of optional post-B.Ed, internship 
in Alberta should be continued. The second most 
preferred alternative, also supported by a majority of 
respondents , favored compulsory internship, either 
following initial teacher preparation at university or as 
part of the university's teacher Preparation program. 
Senior education students and beginning teachers who had 
not served as interns were much more inclined than the 
other respondent groups to favor the optional rather than 
the compulsory form of internship. 



2. Development of intexnship policy and guidelines . 
There wa^^ clear support for all five categories of 
organizations proposed- -Alberta Education, the school 
systems, the Alberta Teachers' Association, the 
universities, and the Alberta School Trustees' 
Association (in approximately that order of 
preference) --having some involvement in developing 
internship policy and guidelines , and for Alberta 
Education having major responsibility in this area. 

3. Administration of the internship program* There 
was a very strong desire among all respondent groups for 
the "major responsibility" for day-to-day administration 
of the internship program to reside with school systems, 
and for Alberta Educat ion , the Alberta Teachers ' 
Association and the universities to exercise "some 
involvement" in this task. 



4. Supervision of beginning teachers* Moderately 
strong support was expressed for assignment of beginning 
teachers to highly competent supervisors. There was 
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about equal support for, and opposition to, reducing the 
teaching loads of beginning teachers. 

5 . Permanent certification . Respondents strongly 
supported the proposal that permanent certification be 
granted following satisfactory completion of internship 
and one year of satisfactory teaching. 

6. Salary of interns. Strong support was advanced 
for a salary for interns of 75% of the salary of 
beginning teachers (rather than 50% or 100%) and for 
award of at least partial credit for internship 
experience on the salary grid for teachers. 

7. Length of the internship. The respondents 
clearly favored an internship of one yeur in length. 

8. Teaching load. According to the respondents in 
this study, interns should assume approximately half of 
the teaching load of a full-time teacher at the beginning 
of their internships, about two- thirds to three-quarters 
mid-way through the internships, and a full teaching load 
when approaching the end of the internships. 

9. Internship activities. From a list of 15 
possible internship activities, respondents expressed 
very strong support for including five in p ovincial 
guidelines and strong support for a fur " four 
activities. Most strongly supported were the ollowing: 
(a) "teaching the same class or classes for a period of 
several months," (b) "professional development activities 
at the sys tem and/or provinc ial leve 1 , " ( c ) " in- schoo 1 
professional development activities," (d) "inteirviews 
v:ich parents about progress of students," and (e) 
"interacting with other interns in formal workshops 
focusing on the internship." 



10. Accountability of interns. Respondents 
considered that interns should be directly accountable to 
principals. There was equivalent support for one 
supervising teacher and for two to four supervising 
teachers for each intern. 
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11. Feedback and evaluation. There was very strong 
support for the development of provincial guidelines 
specifying (a) "that feedback be provided to interns 
along with discussions on how to improve performance" and 
(b) that standard criteria be used for evaluating interns 
throughout Alberta, 



12. Formal evaluation of interns. There was very 
strong support for supervising teachers performing formal 
evaluations of interns, and strong support for principals 
fulfilling this role. Similarly, there was very strong 
support for supervising teachers being the final 
authority for formal (written) evaluations of interns and 
strong support for principals being the final authority, 

13. Qualifications of supervising teachers. 
Respondents very strongly supported the development of 
provincial guidelines specifying minimum competency 
criteria for supeirvising teachers, and they strongly 
supported guidelines specifying: minimum academic 
qualifications for supervising teachers. 



14. Supervisory training for supervising teachers. 
There was generally strong support for provincial 
guidelines requiring that "school systems should be 
responsible for providing supervisory training for 
supervising teachers," and strong support in some circles 
but only moderate support in others that provincial 
guidelines specify that "training in the form of short 
courses or university classes in supervision and 
effective teacning should be required for all supervising 
teachers." 



15. Teaching loads of supervising teachers. There 
was divided opinion about reducing supervising teachers' 
teaching loads in compensation for their assumption of 
responsibility for supervision of interns. 

16. Selection of supervising teachers. The 
respondents strongly supported involvement of principals 
in the selection of supervising teachers. There was very 
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little support for out-of-school administrative and 
supervisory personnel being involved in this process. 



17 ♦ Overall value of the internship. Individuals 
directly involved in the internship program as interns , 
former interns, supervising teachers, principals or 
superintendents assigned very high ratings to the Alberta 
internship program as a means of facilitating the 
transition from student to profession, 1 teacher. These 
average ratings ranged from 7.9 to 9.1 on a ten-point 
scale. Other respondents, such as beginning teachers and 
second-year teachers with no internship experience, and 
faculty of education senior students, were much less 
convinced about the capacity of the program to fulfil 
this role; their average ratings ranged from 4.5 to 6.9 
on the 10-point scale. Faculty members and senior 
students at the University of Lethbridge (which has a 
longer practicum as part of its B.Ed* prcjram) were also 
much less favorably disposed in this respect than were 
their counterparts at the other two universities (where 
the practicum is shorter) , 

In addition, certain changes occurred between the 
first and second years of the internship program. The 
principals were more aware of the program's procedures 
and purposes, whereas the supervising teachers reported 
improvements in some aspects of their work and that of 
the interns. Several superintendents, although by no 
means a majority, had clarified and increased ii '^xns' 
responsibilities, eliminated some of the negative 
experiences , provided for more input from interns , 
improved the supervisory practices, and introduced more 
in-service education for supervising teachers. In 
general, an overall improvement in operation of the 
program occurred; this conclusion was supported by 
observations made by members of the research team when 
they were in the schools. 

Finally, the differences in satisfaction levels 
concerning various aspects of the initial year as teacher 
or intern revealed that, with the exception of salary, 
interns were more satisfied than were their beginning 
teacher colleagues and, on the whole, beginning teachers 
with internship experience expressed higher levels of 
satisfaction with various aspects associated with their 
position than did the neophyte beginning teachers. 
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FUTURE OF THE INTERNSHIP IN TEACHING 



The purposes, methodology, findings and conclusions 
of the evaluation of Alberta's Initiation to Teaching 
Project are summarized in this chapter. These are 
followed by specific recommendations and associated 
comments . 



Purposes of the Evaluation 

The terms or reference for the evaluation of 
Alberta's two-year Initiation to Teaching Project called 
for the project to be assessed during each year of its 
implementation. Two feci were prescribed for the 
evaluation: (a) the project outcomes or ends sought in 
the form of impacts or effects "on interns, participatitg 
teachers and administrators as well as on various levels 
of government and institutions throughout the province"; 
and (b) the components which comprise the project, or the 
means employed to accomplish the ends, that is, "the 
structures and processes developed and employed 
provincially and locally and the associated conditions, 
principles and guidelines." 

The two primary purposes for evaluating the project 
were (a) to evaluate the project summatively, that is "to 
contribute to the information required for a decision to 
discontinue the project or to assign it program status on 
the same basis or in modified form," by attending to 
project outcomes; and (b) to evaluate the project 
formatively, that is, "to provide one basis for decisions 
to modify and improve specific components of the project" 
during each of the two years of the project, particularly 
during the first year. 
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Four questions relating to each major purpose of the 
Initiation to Teaching Project were to be answered. 
These questions concerned, first, identifying intentions 
for the project and recording observations of project 
activities , in order to provide descriptive information 
about the internship program; and, second, assessing the 
appropriateness of various elements of the project and 
determining their effectiveness in achieving the 
intentions, in order to provide judgemental information. 

As originally formulated, the Initiation to Teaching 
Project was designed "to help graduates of approved 
teacher education programs make the transition from 
student to professional teacher." Five specific purposes 
were outlined for t?^ ^ project: 

1. refinement of teaching skills; 

2. development of professional relationships; 

3. assessment of the intern's suitability for 
placement; 

4. assessment of the effectiveness of the 
internship program as a means of improving 
teaching competence; and 

5. further development of the professional skills 
of supervising teachers. 

In addition, it was recognized at the outset that 
the $28,000,000 investment in this two-year project by 
two government departments and participating school 
jurisdictions would provide emplojnnent each year for up 
to 900 prospective Alberta teachers who otherwise might 
have been either unemployed or employed outside the field 
of teaching. 

Information on the degree of achievement of each of 
these purposes is provided in summary form in this final 
chapter . 
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Research Methodology 

The 1985-86 and 1986-87 evaluation phases used a 
variety of research methodologies, incorporatir^?c both 
qualitative and quantitative research strategies . The 
evaluation was a cooperative venture involving professors 
from the three Alberta universities which grant degrees 
in education. Classroom observations, semi -structured 
interviews, questionnaires and a review of relevant 
documents and related literature were employed in the 
various components of the study. In all, about 6,000 
individuals provided evaluative information over the two 
years of the study. These evaluation activities resulted 
in interim reports which ^ave been compiled in Evaluation 
of the Initiation to Te< ng Project: Technical Report, 
Volumes 1 and 2. 



Summary of Findings 

The statements which follow summarize the findings 
from the analyses of the data collected during the two 
years of the Initiation to Teaching Project. These 
findings are taken primarily from Chapters 3, 4 and 5 of 
this report. 

Findings from the First Year of the Evaluation 

la the first year of the evaluation, information and 
opinions about the Initiation to Teaching Project were 
collected by means of interviews , questionnaires and 
direct observation of classroom performance. The 
findings from the interview and questionnaire data 
collected from representativeb* of major educational 
groups (elsewhere referred to as "stakeholders"), 
superintendents, principals, supervising teachers, 
interns , beginning teachers , professors and senior 
students ir. teacher preparation programs at three Alberta 
universities are presented in this section. 

1. Perceived reasons for introducing the Initiation 
to Teaching Project. In the first year of the 
evaluation, representatives of major educational 
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organizations, principals and supervising teachers were 
asked to identify what they believed to be the reasons 
behind the introduction of the internship program in 
Alberta. The main reason put forward was to reduce 
unemplojrment and underemplojrment among teachers, which 
would thereby diminish discouragement and "save a cohort 
of teachers . " Other reasons frequently mentioned 
included gaining political credit, restoring 
accountability to the teaching profession, producing 
better teachers, providing new teachers with a variety of 
experiences, and facilitating the transition from 
university student to competent teacher. 

2. Agreemenc with the stated purposes of the ITP. 
In the 1985-86 evaluation, representatives of major 
educational organizations , superintendents , principals , 
supervising teachers , interns , professors and senior 
education students were asked to state the extent of 
their agreement with four of the five stated purposes of 
the internship program. In many respects, this entire 
study, and particularly the classroom observation 
component, was heavily focused on the fifth purpose: 
"assessment of the effectiveness of the internship as a 
means of improving teaching compe\,ence. " For this reason 
the fifth purpose is not addressed here. 

In general , representatives of maj or educational 
organizations , superintendents , principals of schools 
with interns, and supervising teachers were in strong 
agreement with the other four stated purposes of the 
Initiation to Teaching Project, namely, that the 
internship should provide for refinement of teaching 
-skills of interns, development of professional 
relationships by interns, assessment of interns' 
suitability for placement, and further development of the 
professional skills of supervising teachers. Interns 
were in strong agreement with the first three of these 
stated purposes but expressed only moderate agreement 
with the fourth. Professors and senior education 
students agreed strongly with the first and moderately 
strongly with the second stated intent. Professors also 
agreed moderately with the third and fourth purposes, 
whereas senior education students were quite uncertain 
about these two purposes. 
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Reactions by superintendents concerning whether the 
internship program had achieved its stated purposes 
disclosed that refinement of interns' teaching skills was 
most effectively fulfilled, that assessment of the 
interns' suitability for placement was substantially 
achieved, that the development of professional 
relationships by interns was achieved to a lesser degree, 
and that the purpose concerning the development of 
professional skills of supervising teachers was least 
effectively met, 

3, Positive features of the internship program. 
Representatives of major educational organizations, 
in- school staff members, professors and senior education 
students were asked in the 1985-86 evaluation to identify 
what they considered to be the most positive features of 
the internship program. The program was seen as having 
benefits relating to yresent and future emplo)rment: 
assessment of interns for placement, assistance in making 
career decisions, and provision of a preferable 
alternative to unemplo3mient and substitute teaching, 

A second set of benefits related to improving the 
interns' competence as teachers. For example, it was 
thought to offer a variety of experiences, to provide for 
a gradual transition with "back-up" support, to enable 
the interns to become familiar with curricula and 
teaching materials, to provide opportunities to learn 
about teaching from experts, and to aid t.ie interns in 
assessing personal strengths and weaknesses before 
assuming full-time teaching positions. 

The third set of benefits related to schools and 
students. For example, the program was seen to pro\.ie 
additional educators in the schools , thereby increasing 
flexibility for various activities involving staff; it 
stimulated schools to evaluate their operations , 
facilitating team teaching and other team projects; and, 
by bringing in the special expertise of interns, the 
program offered extra enrichment to the students. 

The fourth set of benefits related to supervising 
teachers: the program caused them to be reflective about 
cheir own practices; it provided them with preparation 
time; it exposed them to new ideas and techniques; and it 
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provided the intrinsic rewards that are associated with 
assisting new teachers to become more competent. 

4^ Shortcomings of the internship program. The 
respondents identified in point 3 were also asked in 
1985-86 to identify program weaknesses ♦ Those most 
commonly mentioned were the misassignment of interns, the 
lack of clarity about the roles of both interns and 
supervising teachers, the insufficient lead time and 
planning prior to the introduction of the internship 
program, the inadequacy of the salary paid to interns, 
the failure to award credit for internship on the salary 
grid for teachers, the lack of credit for the internship 
toward teacher certification requirements , the need for 
better training of supervising ceachers, the unclear 
linkage between internship and future emplojroent, the 
ambiguous status of interns compared with that of regular 
teachers, and the absence of clearly specified procedures 
for supervising and evaluating interns. 



5, Effects of the internship program. Following 
the 1985-86 year of the internship program, 
superintendents of school jurisdictions were asked to 
indicate the effects of the program. The effects were 
seen as being primarily positive for students in the 
schools, for school-based personnel, £ind for parents and 
the community as a whole. The effects were seen as being 
either mixed or neutral for superintendents , deputy 
superintendents and c ^er central office personnel. The 
effects were also seen as being either mixed or 
inconsequential in relation to the matter of allocating 
resources. 



6 . Major suggestions for improvement . All 
respondents in the 1985-86 evaluation phase were asked to 
suggest means for improving the internship program. The 
cuggestions for improvement related primarily to the 
negative features identified. The following were the 
most frequently stated suggestions: 

a* Select supervising teachers more carefully and 
provide better in-service education for them. 

b. Prepare more specific guidelines concerning the 
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role of interns, the role of supervising 
teachers and the placement and activities of 
interns. 

c. Monitor more extensively the activities of 
interns and provide clearer guidelines for their 
evaluation. 

d. Increase the salary of interns and provide 
living allowances for those in remote areas. 

e. Allow certification and salary grid credit for 
internship experience. 

f . Examine the role that universities could play 
in the internship program. 

7. Post- internship examination. The matter of an 
examination following the internship, such as is 
associated with entry to other professions, was raised 
with superintendents, and samples of principals, 
supervising teachers, interns, beginning teachers and 
professors of education. In general respondent groups 
were not in favor of such an examination. 



8. Compulsory internship. The question of 
compulsory internship was raised with all respondent 
groups in 1985-86. Compulsory internship for beginning 
teachers was favored by large majorities of principals 
and representatives of major educational organizations, 
and by about half of the supervising teachers, interns 
and professors of education. However, the beginning 
teachers and senior education students who supported this 
strategy were itJ the minority. 

9. Length of internship. In the 1985-86 evaluation 
there was, among those who supported a compulsory 
approach to internship, strong support for a full year of 
internship. This was true for representatives of the 
maj or educational organizations , principals , supervising 
teachers, interns and education professors. 
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10. Permanent certification. Only two groups -- 
samples of principals and supervising teachers- -were 
asked during the course of the 1985-86 evaluation 
interviews to comment on whether permanent teaching 
certification should follow successful completion of the 
internship year. A large majority of principals and a 
somewhat smaller majority of supervising teachers 
disagreed with this alternative course of action. 

11. Overall ratings of the internship program. In 
the first year of operation, overall ratings for the 
internship program (on a ten-point scale where 1 was 
"Poor" and 10 was "Excellent") typically ranged from 7.5 
to 8.5 for the various groups of interns, supervising 
teachers and principals- -although the professors' rating 
was 7.1 and the senior education students' rating was 
5.7. Representatives of the major educational 
organizations and superintendents rated the 
"administrative and policy aspects" of the program 6.1 
and 6.9, whereas their ratings on the "professional 
development aspects" were both 7.9. 



Recommendations Made at the End of the 
First Year of the Evaluation 



Based on the general Jtfindings from the first year, 
and in keeping with the formative purposes of the first 
year of evaluation, 17 recommendations were made for 
changing either the practices or the provincial 
guidelines for the internship program. These were 
presented for consideration by the Initiation to Teaching 
Project's Director and Steering Committee. Each of these 
recommended modifications is stated below in Italics , 
followed by a brief statement of the action(s) taken by 
Alberta Education in response to the recommendation. The 
Director of the project was the primary source of 
information concerning ensuing action. 

1. The majority of respondents were very positive 
about the Initiation to Teaching Project. Kany interns 
were provided with quality experiences, thereby 
fulfilling the expectations associated with a 
professional induction program. In some schools, 
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however, interns were treated as an extra resource to be 
shared among many staff members or to help ease the load 
for teachers. In these schools, which '^.re admittedly in 
the minority, provincial guidelines concerning placement, 
assignment, supervision and/or evaluation of interns were 
not being followed. As a result, at the end of the first 
year, the researchers recommended: 

The provincial program should be more closely 
monitored in order to ensure that the 
internship project provi^3s quality experiences 
for all interns. 

Subsequently, the Director of the Initiation to 
Teaching Project advised that Alberta Education had 
monitored the Initiation to Teaching Project more closely 
in the second year and that , in the case of perceived 
infractions, a closer liaison had been maintained between 
the Director of the Initiation to Teaching Project and 
the Alberta Teachers' Association. However, as in the 
first year, monitoring by Alberta's Regional Offices of 
Education was limited to a 10% sample (90) of the 
interns. 



2. Although provincial guidelines implied that 
there should be a gradual transition to and immersion in 
teaching, this did not always occur. Some interns were 
assigned teaching responsibilities equivalent to a full 
teaching load at the beginning of the year or very early 
in the year. Some were assigned almost no teaching for 
extended periods of time. The researchers therefore 
recommended: 

The provincial guidelines should clearly 
indicate that the main purpose of the 
internship is to provide a gradual transition 
from the role of initiate to that of full 
professional. 

In response , Alberta Education re -emphasized the 
transitional function of the Initiation to Teachi ig 
Proj ect in the provincial guidelines by specifying a 
teaching load of "30-40% of a normal teaching assignment 
near the beginning of the year progressing to 80-90% of a 
normal teaching assignment near the end of the year." 
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3. The roles of Intern and supervising teacher were 
found to be vaguely defined, resulting in a diversity of 
practices and sometimes a "political tug-of-war" between 
interns and supervising teachers. There were no 
brochures or other publications available for school- and 
system-based personnel to consult about these roles. The 
researchers recommended: 

The guidelines should be revised and made more 
specific in light of the first year's 
experience , and attractive brochures outlining 
the roles of interns and supervising teachers, 
in particular, should be prepared for use by 
principals , supervising teachers , interns and 
others. 

Alberta Education subsequently distributed brochures 
which included more specific guidelines on the intern' s 
role and the supervising teacher's role. The Initiation 
to Teaching Project Information Bulletin elaborated on 
what interns could and should be doing and, to a lesser 
extent, on the role of supervisors. In addition, an 
advisory bulletin. Intern Teachers: Our School Has One! 
was prepared for distribution through the schools. 

4. Although some principals and supervising 
teachers were well prepared to assume their new roles 
relating to the interns in their schools, the majority 
were not. Many had had some experience in supervising 
student teachers, but this was not considered to be a 
sufficient background for supervising interns . The 
researchers recommended: 

Workshops for principals and supervising 
teachers should be provided before the school 
year begins and early in the school year, to 
equip them for their roles in the program; 
also, additional seminars during the year would 
be helpful in providing for an exchange of 
information and for refinement of supervisory 



No specific supervisory in-service experiences were 
developed by Alberta Education, although some general 
in-service sessions on the Initiation to Teaching Project 
were conducted during the year in various school 
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jurisdictions and at teachers' conventions. Primary 
responsibility for such workshops and seminars remained 
with individual jurisdictions. A change was, however, 
made in the project guidelines which indicated that 
supervising teachers were required to hold a degree, have 
a minimum of three years of teaching experience and 
possess a permanent teaching certificate. 

5. Many interns were hired and placed well after 
the beginning of the 1985-1986 school year. This was 
understandable in view of the . short lead time for the 
project. However, these interns missed the fall 
orientation programs provided in a number of schools and 
jurisdictions and they also missed the schools' opening 
activities. The research team's recommendation was: 

Inteims should be placed early- -ideally, before 
the beginning of the school term—and each 
intern should participate in a school 
orientation program. 

Because placement and orientation of interns 
remained the responsibility of each jurisdiction. Alberta 
Education took no action on this recommendation. 
Consequently, as in the previous year, many interns were 
hired after schools opened in September 1986. 
Information provided by the Project Director revealed 
that, in 1985-86, 513 of the 899 interns completed full 
ten-month internships, 295 served as interns for five 
months or more but less than the full school year, and 
the remainder, 91, served for less than five months. 

Corresponding figures for 1986-87, provided on 
June 9, 1987, were 665 for the full ten months, 178 for 
at least five but less than ten months, and 49 serving 
for less than five months, making a total of 892. Based 
on the assumption that thoi>e employed as interns on that 
date would remain in these positions until the end of 
June, this represented an increase in the percentage of 
interns who completed a full year of internship from 54% 
in 1985-86 to just over 74% in 1986-87. 



6 . In some schools interns were assigned to work 
with, perhaps, too many teachers. In other schools they 
were assigned to and worked with only one supervising 
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teacher each; other teachers and other resources were not 
always made available. The researchers recommended: 

All principals should be informed of the need 
to ensure that every intern is exposed to more 
than one supervising teacher ^ although one 
supervising teacher might hold the prime 
responsibility for directing the internship. 

A guideline revision was included encouraging school 
jurisdictions to allow interns to have opportunities to 
work with outstanding teachers. In general, interns were 
encouraged to work with a number of teachers. A 
statement to this effect was also published in an issue 
of the Initiation to Teaching Project Information 
Bulletin . Even so , interns in the second year of the 
project expressed less satisfaction- -not more- -with the 
variety of experiences offered. 



7. oreat differences in the nature and frequency of 
feedback provided to interns were evident in 1985-86. In 
some instances, feedback was provided by only one person; 
in other instances, it was provided by many. The 
criteria for evaluating performance and the degree of 
formality differed. There was no uniform /set of "exit 
evaluation" standards. The researchers recommended the 
following: 

Each intern should be provided with frequent 
feedback on work accomplished; this feedback 
should begin early in the year and continue 
throughout the year. The individual who is 
best situated to provide such frequent feedback 
is the supexrvising teacher. Feedback should be 
provided about skills of instruction, skills of 
classroom managemen t , communi ca tion ski lis, 
knowledge of content, elationships with 
students, ability to motivate students, skills 
of evaluation (including sedf -evaluation) and 
growth in self-confidence. In addition, the 
researchers recommended that three or four 
formal visits should be made and a formal 
report provided' by someone holding an 
administrative or supervisory role in the 
school or Jurisdiction. 
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This issue was already addressed in a very general 
way in the 1985-86 Initiation to Teaching Project 
Guidelines. For example, the guidelines placed 
responsibility for the monitoring and evaluation of 
interns with the school jurisdictions, private schools 
and -private ECS operators and they called for "guidance 
and supervision by certified teachers, selected by the 
principal subject to approval by the superintendent." 
Specific areas for feedback to interns were indicated in 
the 1985-86 guidelines and these were extended in 1.986-87 
to include classroom management, preparation of lessons 
and motivation of students. 



8. Participation by interns in planned in-service 
experiences differed greatly in terms of the number and 
nature of such activities. In some cases, the types of 
in-service activities provided depended on what was 
available. For example, in small jurisdictions these 
activities; typically were conferences; an intern might 
attend the annual conference of an ATA specialist 
council. Some jurisdictions provided their interns with 
regular woikshops on effective teaching strategies, but 
these jurisdictions were not in the ajority. The 
researchers recommended: 

The larger school Jurisdictions should be 
encouraged to develop quality workshops on 
effective teaching for interns and their 
supervisors , and Alberta Educate on should 
consider providing "workshops on call*' for the 
smaller Jurisdictions and private schools-. 

To a great extent, the larser school jurisdictions 
were already sponsoring workshops directed specifically 
at the needs of interns. Such workshops remained a 
responsibility of the jurisdictions. No further action 
was taken by Alberta Education except to sponsor general 
in-service sessions on the Initiation to Teaching Project 
as described under point 4. 

9. Some interns worked at many grade levels and in 
several subject fields, whereas others were confined 
primarily to one or two subject fields and often to a 
single classroom. The researchers recommended: 
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Each school should require participation by the 
intern in a variety of profession-related 
experiences including work at several grade 
levels and in a number of subject areas. 

The need for a diversity of experiences was 
reiterated in the Initiation to Teaching Project 
Information Bulletin with the statement that the school 
program should include "a full range of teaching 
experiences relative to the interests and abilities of 
individual interns." However, no change was made in the 
guidelines. 



10, The degree to which interns were allowed to 
take total charge of classes varied ^^eatly. So^ were 
teaching full-time without other teachers being in their 
classes for most o-* , in a small nv^^ber of instances, 
virtually all of the time; in other cases, the 
supervising teachers were almost always present and the 
interns were never completely in charge of classes. The 
researchers recommended: 

The intern should be put in charge of a class 
for about one- third of the time at the 
beginning of the year, and the teaching 
responsibility should be gradually increased to 
the load of full-time teachers for periods 
during the year although, even in the last half 
of the year, the average teaching load should 
remain about two- thirds of that of full-time 
teachers . 

As stated under point 2, the guidelines for the 
Initiation to Teaching Project were rewritten to 
emphasize 30-40% of a normal teaching assignment near the 
beginning of the year to 80-90% near the end. This 
change was also published in ti subsequent issue of the 
Information Bulletin. 



11. The length of internship differed from intern 
to intern. In some cases internships lasted a full ten 
months and in others only a few weeks. It was recognized 
that interna differed in their readiness to assume 
full-time teaching responsibilities at any given time 
during the year, and that thf» need for a teacher or 
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teachers during the course of the school year differed in 
the various eraployin*^ school jurisdictions. 
Nevertheless, the advantages of an internship lasting a 
full school year were generally recognized. The 
researchers recommended: 

The length of each internship should be the 
full ten-nonth school year. 

No action could be taken on this matter during the 
pilot stage of the project. Provisions for hiring 
interns continued during the year, not just in early 
September, and many interns who were offered full-time 
teaching positions resigned frcn their internship 
positions in order to accept such offers. Nevertheless, 
as mentioned under point 5, it was interesting that 
approximately 74% of interns completed full-year 
internships in 1986-87 whereas the corresponding figure 
for 1985-86 was 54^. 



12 . Interns were treated in a variety of ways in 
the schools, sometimes as fully certificated memb^ry of 
staff and occasionally as no more than student teachers. 
In some cases, interns did not have regular locations to 
do their work or places to store books and other 
belongings. The researchers recommended: 

The provincial guidelines for the Initiation to 
Teaching Project should specify the need for 
interns to have places of their owns similar tc 
those provided f^r other teachers in i .a 
school . 

No action was taken on this recommendation. 



13. Some dissatisfaction was expressed about three 
matters in particular: (a) the pay differences betwesn 
interns and beginning teachers, (b) the fact that the 
experience as an intern did not carry credit on the 
salary grid and (c) the regulation that time as an intern 
did not count as part of the two-year probationary period 
for permanent teaching certification in Alberta. A 
review of practices in other professions revealed pay 
differences bei:weGn interns and beginning professionals, 
but full certif ica*"ior usually followed a successful 
internship experience. The researchers recommended: 
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A pay differential bet^reen interns and 
beginning teachers should be maintained; the 
experience as an intern should not be credited 
as teaching experience for salary purposes; but 
successful performance as an intern should be 
credited toward the requirements associated 
with permanent certification. 

Although the Steering Committee deliberated at 
length on these issues, no action was taken during the 
pilot stage of the Initiation to Teaching Project. 
(After the second year's evaluation, based on widely held 
opinion , the research team changed this recommenuation 
with respect to credit for internship on the salary grid 
for teachers.) 



14. Some jurisdictions which were desirous of 
engaging interns were unable to attract applicants. The 
quest5.on arose as to whether or not all jurisdictions, 
including private schools, should be permitted to hire 
interns. It was noted that, in the field of med:%cine, 
not all hospitals are approved for medical internships. 
A second question concerned a possible need to provide 
special financial allowances for interns who were willing 
to accept assignments with employing jurisdictions where 
living costs were high. The researchers recommended: 

The quality of the supervision and professional 
development activities available for interns 
should be the determining factors in deciding 
which Jurisdictions ere permitted to hire and 
place interns, and cost-of-living allovrances 
should be made available and transportatS on 
expenses covered for interns hired for 
employment in Jurisdictions located in the more 
remote areas of the province. 

All approved jurisdictions were eligible to hire and 
place interns during the Initiati^in to Teaching Project. 
This meant that interns placed in some schools, 
particularly some of the small schools, did not 
experience variety in their activities, and occasionally 
their supervision was provided by untrained supervising 
teachers . Regarding special financial allowances , 
jurisdictions were not prevented from supplementing the 
incomes of interns where teachers received cost of living 
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allowances or other supplements. One jurisdiction did 
supplement the housing expenses of its interns. 



15. There were great differences in the l -igree to 
which interns were treflt:ed as full-fledged teachers. 
Parents often did not know tlnat interns held teriching 
certificates <iquivalent to those of beginning teachers . 
Somo parents were concerned about their children being in 
th . classrooms of interns. The researchers recommended: 

Members of the profession and the public at 
large should be clearly apprised of the fact 
that all interns hold interim teaching 
certification and are eligible to teach as 
beginning teachers. 

In order to promote public confidence in the interns 
involved in this project, Alberta Education prepared for 
wide distribution the literature referred to following 
Recommendation 3 . 



16. There was considerable concern among interns 
and school staffs generally about whether all interns 
woul-i have teaching positions in the following year. Not 
all i^chools and employing jurisdictions expected to have 
sufficient openings to accommodate all of their interns. 
Opinions were expressed that if successful interns did 
not obtain teaching positions, the Initiation to Teaching 
Project would be discred"^^ed to some degree. The 
researchers recommended: 

The matter of placing interns in teaching 
positions following internship should not be 
left totally to chance; and continued publicity 
should be given to indicate that teaching 
positions could not be guaranteed following 
successful performance as an intern. 

No action was taken regarding this recommendation. A 
follow-up study of a sample of 151 interns during the 
month of September 1986 revealed that, among the 135 
actively seeking full-time teaching positions in Alberta, 
96 (71%) had secured such positions and an additional 27 
(20%) had accepted substityfo teaching positions. 
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17. Interns with handicaps or with highly 
specialized training were not always placed in situations 
where they could benefit maximally or, indeed, where full 
advantage could be taken of their special competencies. 
The researchers recommended: 

Special cases, particularly interns with 
handicaps , should be given special attention in 
placement decisions , 

No action was taken regarding this recommendation. 
There was some indication that interns with handicaps 
were placed in situations that allowed for maximum 
benefits to be gained from their special competencies. 

The 17 reconmiendations for change made at the end of 
the 1985-86 year of the Initiation to Teaching Project 
should not be considered as an indication that the 
program was seriously flawed. On the contrary, based on 
the findings presented in the preceding section, the 
first year of the project war) generally well conducted 
and well received despite the short lead time for 
implementation. The recommended adjustments in some 
cases were associated with isolated dif ficulties--the 
sort vhat one sight anticipate in the initial year of any 
program of this magnitude. Another strength of the 
project is evident in the comments following each of the 
17 recommendations. These reveal that the Steering 
Committee and the Director of the Initiation to Teaching 
Project were, on the whole, very responsive with respect 
to these recommendations. 



Findings from the Second Year of the Evaluation 



As outlined above, the first year of the evaluation 
served primarily formative purposes and resulted in a 
number of recommendations for change in the second year, 
Hov/ever, the first-year evaluation also provided findings 
which helped to focus the Lacond-year evaluation on 
various policy matters about which recommendations could 
be made relating to an internship program for teachers. 
The findings of the two-year classroom observation study, 
which are presented in some detail in Chapter 4 of this 
report, are summarised here along with the findings 
relating to policy concerns, 
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1. Improvement in teaching skills. The results of 
the various components of the classroom observation 
study, which involved collection of obseirvations on 26 
teaching strategies, revealed that the Initiation to 
Teaching Project was effective in improving tlie classroom 
teaching skills of interns . In other words , beginning 
teachers with internship experience had made significant 
gains and were rated higher on these research-based 
skills than were beginning teachers without internship 
experience. 

2. Comparison of interns and beginning teachers. 
Longitudinal comparisons of gains in teaching skills by 
both groups revealed that a year of teaching experience 
as either an intern or a bf^ginning teacher vis v ffective 
in imp^*oving classroom performance. 

3. Continuation of the internship program. There 
was a clear preference by all 19 categories of 
respondents that the program of optional post-B.Ed, 
internship in Alberta should be continued. Fairly strong 
support was also shown for a compulsory internship, 
either following initial teacher preparation at 
university or as part of the university teacher 
preparation program. Senior education students and 
beginning teachers who had not sei-vea as interns were 
inclined to favor optional rather than compulsory 
internship. 



4. -developing internship policies and guidelines . 
There was clear support for involving the five proposed 
categories of organizations- -Alberta Education, the 
school systems, the Alberta Teachers' Association, the 
universities, and the Alberta School Trustees' 
Association (in approximately that order of 
pre ference)--in the process of developing interns Mp 
policies and guidelines. Alberta Education was clearly 
favored to assume maj^r responsibJ lity in this area. 



5. Administering the internship program. There was 
strong support within all respondent groups for the 
"major responsibility" for day-to-day administration of 
the internship program to reside with school systems, and 
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for Alberta Education, the Alberta Teachers' Association 
and the universities to have "some involvement" in this 
task. 



6. Supervision of beginning teachers. Moderately 
strong support was obtained from the respondent groups 
for assignment of beginning teachers to highly competent 
supervising teacheis . Opinions were somewhat divided on 
the matter of reducing the teaching loads of beginning 
teachers --assuming that tuese were beginning teachers 
without internship experience. 

7 . Permanent certification. Respondents strongly 
supported the proposal of permanent certification 
following satisfactory completion of internship and one 
year of satisfactory teacMng. This represented change 
from the 'Attitude in 1985-86 when the status quo was 
favored. The guidelines for the internship program made 
no allowance for experience as an intern and required two 
years of successful teaching for all beginning teachers 
whether or not they had had internship experience. 

8. Salary of interns. When offered the 
alternatives of one-quarter, one-half, three-quarters and 
full salary of beginning teachers, strong support was 
advanced for a salary for interns of three-quarters of 
that of beg5,nning teachers. Strong support was also 
offered for awarding at least partial credit on the 
teaching salary grid for the internship experience. The 
guidelines provided for an intern's salary ($15,600 over 
10 months) to be approximately 62% of that of a beginning 
teacher and that there be no recognition on the teaching 
salary grid for experience obtained during seirvice as an 
intern. 



9. Length of the internship. The respondents 
clearly favored An internship of one year in length. 
During each of the two years, the majority of interns 
completed a full school year of J.nternship . However, 
particularly in the first year of the project, some 
started their programs well after the beginning of 
September, some assumed full-time teaching positions 
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during the year and oth'^rs accepter* half-year internships 
beginning in January or February. 

10. Teaching load. According to the respondents in 
this study, an intern should assume approximately half of 
the teaching lo i of a full-time teacher at the beginning 
o f the internship , about two - thirds to three - quar ters 
mid-way through the internship, and about the load of a 
full-time teacher when approaching the end of the 
internship. Practices varied widely in relation to 
teaching loads assigned to interns. Some were assigned 
virtually no teaching early in their internships and they 
experienced gradual increases in workloads over time. A 
significant number of others were assigned to full-time 
teaching as early as September. When compared with 
beginning teachers, most interns had lighter teaching 
loads, particularly early in the year, and these 
typically increased over the course of the year. 
Beginning teachers were usually assigned full teaching 
loads early in the year which they maintained throughout 
the year. 

11. Inteimship activities . From a list of 15 
possible internship activities, respondents expressed 
very strong support for including the following five 
activities in provincial guidelines: (a) "teaching the 
same class or classes for a period of several nicnths," 
(b) "professional development activities at the system 
and/or provincial level," (c) "in-school professional 
development activities , " (d) "interviews with parents 
about progress of students," an'' (e) "interacting with 
other interns in formal workshops focusing on 
internship." Since the nature and quality of the 
interns' experiences differed so greatly frc." school to 
school, it was not surprising to find strong support for 
a clearer role description for the internship experience 
which would separate it from both student teaching and 
full-time beginning teaching and yet provide substantial 
variety. 



12. Supervision of interns. Respondents considered 
that interns should be directly accountable to 
principals. However, there was strong support for each 
intern workfng on a day-to-day basis under the 
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supervision of a supervising teacher or teachers. The 
nature and quality of supervision provided ^:) interns 
varied greatly, as did the ixumber of supervising teachers 
associated with a given intern. Although the help 
provided was generally rated highly, a substantial number 
of interns- -and of beginning teachers- -received less help 
than thsy had expected. The main source of supervision 
for beginning teachers was principals, whereas for 
interns it was supervising teachers. 

13. Feedback and evaluation. Very strong support 
was provided for the development of provincial guidelines 
specifying thau (a) feedback be provided to interns along 
with discussions on how to improve performance and 
(b) standard criteria be created for evaluation of 
interns throughout Alberta. As with supervision 
generally, feedback and evaluation for interns and 
beginning teachers varied greatly in frequency and in 
quality. In several of the larger jurisdictions, 
principals and supervising teachers had participated in 
workshops on effective teaching. Feedback in these cases 
was generally frequent and helpful. In other instances 
it wa^ infrequent and was judged to be ineffective. In a 
few cases there was more frequent evaluation than was 
consid red either necessary or desirable. 



14. Formal evaluation of interns. There was very 
strong support for supervising teachers performing formal 
evaluations of interns and acting as the final authority 
for formal (written) evaluations, and considerable 
support for principals carrying out these functions. The 
suggestion that formal evaluation of interns be performed 
by a central office supervisor or adminis.\:rator , or 
indeed by anyone else from outside the school such as a 
supervisor from an Alberta Regional Office of Education, 
met with little favor. 



15. Qualifications of supervising teachers. 
Respondents very strongly supported the development of 
provincial guidelines specifying mir.imum competency 
criteria for supervising teachers. They also strongly 
supported guidelines specifying minimum academic 
qualifications for supervising teachers. Few explicitly 
stated criteria were used for selecting supervising 
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teachers. Selection was usually based primarily on the 
administrator's decision or on interests xpressed by 
teachers . 

16. Supervisory training for supervising teachers. 
A large majority of supervising teachers had had no 
training in the supervision of teaching. There was 
generally strong support for provincial guidelines 
requiring that "school systems should be responsible for 
providing supervisory training for supervising teachers," 
and strong support in some circles, but only moderate 
support in others, that provincial guidelines should 
specify that "training in the form of short courses or 
university classes in supervision and effective teaching 
should be required for all supervising teachers." In 
general, and particularly in rural areas, there was 
little evidence of regular programs of in-service 
education having been provided for supervising teachers. 

17. Teaching loads of supervising teachers. 
Opinion was divided about whether or not the teaching 
loads of supervising teachers should be reduced to 
compensate for their assumption of responsibility for 
supervision of interns. 

18. Selection of supervising teachers. The 
respondents strongly supported involvement of principals 
in the selection of supervising teachers. There was very 
little support for out-of -school administrative and 
supervisory personnel being involved in this process, 

19. Assignments for interns. Assignments for 
interns within schools were determined primarily by 
school administrators in consultation with the interns 
concerned. Few schools had well-articulated professional 
development plans. This resulted in a wide variety of 
experiences across subj ect areas , grade levels and 
activities . Some interns functioned primarily as 
teachers' aides and others as regular classroom 
teachers- -both alternatives contravened the provincial 
guidelines . 
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20. Selection of schools for placement of interns. 
Schools to which interns were assigned were selected 
primarily on the basis of school needs and staff 
interests. In rural areas, schools were frequently 
selected on tho basis of needs of the jurisdictions. 
Thus, in many cases, interns stated that the placements 
were not suited to their interests and needs, especially 
with respect to grade levels of placements and variety of 
experiences available . In addition , opportunities for 
in-service education in small . schools were rarely 
available. 



21. Inservice education for interns, Inservice 
education for interns was frequently the same as that for 
beginning and other teachers. Although activities for 
interns often centered on improvement of teaching skills, 
interns identified a number of other in-service needs: 
classroom management and control, planning and 
organization, evaluation of students, and 

self -evaluation. 



22. Employment prospects. Many jurisdictions which 
hired interns did not have full-time teaching positions 
available for these individuals following their 
successful completion of the internship year. This was 
saen by many as a negative feature of the program. As 
indicated earlier, the September 1986 follow-up study of 
151 former interns revealed that, of 135 actively seeking 
full-time teaching positions in Alberta, 96 (71%) had 
secured such positions and an additional 27 (20%) wsre 
substitute teaching. 



23. Overall vdue of the internship program. 
Individuals who were or had been directly involved in the 
internship program as interns, supervising teachers, 
principals or superintendents provided very high ratings 
of the Alberta internship scheme as a means of 
facilitating the transition from student to professional 
teacher. Their average ratings ranged from 7.9 to 9.1 on 
a ten-point scale. Other respondents, such as beginning 
teachers, second-year teachers with no internship 
experience, and senior education students were much less 
convinced about the capacity of an internship to fulfil 
this role; their average ratings ranged from 4.5 to 6.9. 
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Professors and senior students at one of the 
universities, which has a longer practicum as part of its 
teacher preparation program, were also much less 
favorably disposed in this respect than were their 
counterparts at the other two universities, where the 
practicums are shorter. Students enrolled in certain 
types of specialized programs anticipated no difficulty 
in finding positions as beginning teachers: these 
students also tended to assign a low rating to the 
internship program. 



From the results of the two-year evaluation of the 
Initiation to Teaching Project, a set of twenty 
conclusions was formulated as follows: 

1. Support for a transition program for beginning 
teachers. Very strong support was found both for some 
form of transition program similar to Alberta's pilot 
internship project for teachers and for this transition 
program to extend over a full school year. 

2 . Comparison of beginning teachers who had 
completed internships with beginning teachers having no 
such experience. In skill areas which research has shown 
to be important, beginning teachers who had completed 
internships performed significantly better than did 
beginning teachers without internship experience. 

3. Activities for interns. The role of the intern 
was found to be vaguely defined, resulting in a diversity 
'^f practices in the schools. Some interns worked at many 
'^rade levels and in several subject fields, whereas 
others were confined primarily to one or two subject 
fields and often to one classroom each. The findings of 
the study strongly supported the provision of internship 
experience in different subject matter fields, at 
different grade levels, and in different activities. At 
the same time, respondents indicated that the internship 
should also allow for extended contact of several months 
with the same class or classes. (By way of comparison, 
medical internships in Alberta require rotations in the 
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five major fields of medicine, each for a minimum of six 
weeks . ) 

4. Status of Interns. Interns were treated in a 
variety of ways by staff and students in schools and by 
members of the public. Sometimes they were viewed as 
fully certificated members of staff and sometimes as 
student teachers. Differences in treatment were 
manifested in these ways: some interns had no space 
assigned in which they could do their work; some parents 
treated interns as if they were teacher assistants; some 
teachers treated interns as if they were teacher aides; 
some interns were required to serve as substitute 
teachers; some teachers and students treated interns as 
if they were student teachers; and some interns were put 
in charge of classes with little provision for 
supervision or feedback. Thus, the status of interna was 
frequently vague and ambiguous, tending to be subordinate 
rather than collegial in relation to other teachers in 
the school. 



5. Placement of interns in schools. Schools 
frequently chose "to hire" interns on the basis of school 
needs. In many cases the desirable features of an 
effective internship program were either missing or 
minimally present. For example, interns were not always 
provided with a variety of activities, experience at 
several grade levels, access to competent supervisory 
staff or experience to take advantage of their special 
competencies. Interns were nou always placed in schools 
or clsssroomi best suited to their preparation or skills. 
Some claimed that their placements did not take into 
account their handicaps or other special circumstances. 

6. Teaching loads for interns. Although practices 
varied widely, there was a clear consensus that interns 
should be given about half of the teaching load of a 
full-time teacher at the beginning of their internships, 
but that the teaching loads should be closer to those of 
full-time teachers by the end of the internships. 
Scheduled time during the school day for preparation, for 
discussion of performance and for in-service education, 
particularly during the first half of the internship, was 
seen to be warranted. 
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7. Teaching loads for beginning teachers. 
Respondents advocated reduced teaching loads , 
particularly early in the school year, for beginning 
teachers without inteimship experience. 

8. Feedback to interns and beginning teachers. 
Great differences were evident in the nature and 
frequency of feedback provided to interns and beginning 
teachers. Both interns and beginning teachers identified 
the availability of feedback on specific aspects of 
teaching as their highest concern. In relation to 
interns, there was very strong support among all of the 
respondents that feedback on performance should be 
provided regularly, primarily from supervising teachers. 

9. In-service programs for interns. Tue number and 
nature of planned in-seirvice experiences for interns 
differed greatly from school to school. Frequently, 
in-service education for interns centered on improvement 
of teaching skills and was the same as that for other 
teachers. However, interns identified a number of 
specific in-service needs, especially classroom 
management and control, planning and organization, 
evaluation of students, and self -evaluation. 



10. Evaluation of interns. There was general 
agreement that interns, like other teachers in the 
school, should be accountable to the principal- -as was 
the typical practice. Day-to-day supervision and 
evaluation of interns were generally seen to be t' e 
responsibility of supervising teachers. Administrati/e 
and supervisory personnel tended to favor principals 
having the final authority for the evaluation of interns, 
whereas the other groups tended to favor supervising 
teachers having this authority. 

11. Supervisors of beginning teachers and interns. 
Respondents strongly supported the idea that beginning 
teachers and interns should have highly competent 
supervisors assigned to them. They also supported the 
provision o : professional development activities for 
supervising teachers, with a focus on the skills of 
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observation and coaching, and on the strategies 
associated with effective teaching. 

12. Role of supervising teachers. The role of 
supervising teachers was vaguely defined, resulting in a 
diversity of practices. Some staff members assumed the 
role to be primarily that of mentor, confidant, 
colleague, role model or support teacher. Others tended 
to treat it as director, supervisor or evaluator, thereby 
emphasizing a status difference between supervising 
teacher and intern. This role ambiguity was compounded 
by the fact that in some schools one teacher assumed full 
responsibility in relation to a given intern, while in 
others several teachers shared the super 'isory duties . 
Sometimes principals or assistant principals assumed the 
role of supervising teacher. 

13. Teaching loads of supervising teachers. 
Opinions were divided on whether teachers who supervise 
interns should have reduced teaching loads. On the one 
hand, their workloads increased because of their 
supervisory responsibilities; but on the other hand, 
their actual teaching loads decreased, particularly as 
interns gained more competence during the year. 

14. Salary of interns. Strong support was obtained 
for the salary of interns being less than that of 
beginning teachers. When offered the alternatives of 
one -quarter, one -half, three-quarters or full first-year 
salary, most respondents deemed three-quarters of a 
beginning teacher's salary to be reasonable. (Teacher 
aides earned about the same amount as did interns in 
1986-87, that is, approximately 62% of a beginning 
teacher' s salarj . ) 



15. Credit for internship experience. There was 
strong support for the time spent in an interni.;hip being 
recognized in two ways : (a) permanent cer'cif ication 
af te r o ne year rather than two years o f succes s f ul 
teaching following satisfactory completion of a year- long 
internship, and (b) partial credit, such as half of an 
experience increment, on the salary grid for teachers. 
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16. Employment after internship. Successful 
completion of an internship did not necessarily lead to a 
full-time teaching position. Many employing 
jurisdictions did not have sufficient full-time positions 
for their interns in the following year. This resulted 
in the interns spending considerable time and energy 
throughout their internships exploring job opportunities. 

17. Certification examinations for teachers. Most 
of the respondents disagreed with the introduction of 
certification examinations for teachers in Alberta. 
(Most professions require certification examinations to 
be passed before completion of induction into 
professional practice. Moreover, a number of states in 
the U.S.A. have begun to implement certification 
examinations for teachers.) 



18. Policies and guidelines governing neophyte 
teachers. There was strong support for Alberta Education 
having major responsibility for developing internship 
policies and guidelines. There was also support for 
school systems, the Alberta Teachers' Association, the 
universities and the Alberta School Trustees' Association 
having some involvement in this process. 

19. Administration of the internship program. All 
respondent groups strongly supported the view that 
primary responsibility for the day-to-day administration 
of the internship program should reside with the school 
jurisdictions, but that Alberta Education, the Alberta 
Teachers' Association and the universities should have 
some involvement in this task. 



20. Impact on existing teacher preparation 
programs . No clear indication was obtained concerning 
how a continuing internship program would affect existing 
teacher preparation programs . However , the likelihood 
that courses and practicums would need to be modified was 
raised. Some respondents considered that programs for 
preparing teachers would need major revisions. 
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Alternatives Explored 



Problems associated with easing the transition from 
university student to confident practitioner are 
encountered in all professions. Different procedures for 
coping v;ith these problems have been adopted by the 
various professions. In the field of teacher preparation 
considerable attention has been given to two related 
approaches for bridging the gap between university 
student and practicing teacher: (a) beginning teacher 
induction programs and (b) programs of internship in 
teaching . 

Although designed to serve substantially the same 
purpose- -that of orienting novice teachers to the world 
of practice- -these two types of programs operate in 
different ways. Induction programs for beginning 
teachers are designed--at least theoretically- -to serve a 
multiplicity of purposes such as orienting the novice to 
a particular school and classroom, employing 
jurisdiction, specific community, the profession in 
general, as well as the particular subject-matter areas 
and technology of teaching at given grade levels. 
Internship programs tend to focus primarily on the latter 
two areas, usually addressing problems relating to the 
theory-practice dichotomy. The assumption made in 
typical beginning teacher induction programs is that the 
novice is reasonably well prepared to assume a full-time 
teaching position but may need assistance with 
orientation to the local situation. The assumption made 
in internship programs is that the novice is not yet a 
fully prepared teacher and needs to acquire additional 
knowledge and skills related to teaching. 

In view of the positive reactions to the Initiation 
to Teaching Proj ect by those who were directly involved 
in its design and operation, and recognizing that 
virtually every employing authority in the province has 
some form of induction experience for its new teachers, 
the researchers realized that the primary need in Alberta 
at present is not for induction programs, narrowly 
defined. Instead, what is required is an approach with 
many of the features of a well-designed internship 
program. The researchers recognized, nevertheless, that 
induction programs would still have their place and could 
serve as temporary measures pending the implementation of 
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a vxell-planned and careful-y articulated transition 
program for beginning teachers. 

As stated earlier, the two primary purposes of the 
evaluation of Alberta's Initiation to Teaching Project 
were (a) to evaluate the project summatively, that is, 
"to contribute to the information required for a decision 
to discontinue the project or to assign it program status 
on the same basis or in modified form," by attending to 
project outcomes; and (b) to evaluate the project 
formatively, that is, "to provide one basis for decisions 
to modify and improve specific components of the project" 
during each of the two years of the project, particularly 
during the first year. 

Based on the review of entry programs in other 
professions, on recent practices and research on entry 
programs in teaching, and especially on the findings of 
the two-year evaluation, the members of the research team 
recommend the introduction of a full -year transition 
program for all beginning teachers in Alberta. Very 
little support was evident in this study for a return to 
the 1984-85 situation in which beginning teachers were 
expected to assume virtually the same teaching 
responsibilities as those of experienced teachers. 
Therefore, in keeping with the first purpose of the 
evaluation study, the research team arrived at the 
following major conclusion: 

That the Initiation to Teaching Pro Ject be 
given program status but in modified form. 

In considering the form of this program, various 
entry practices used in teaching and other professions, 
in North America as well as elsewhere, were examined. 
From this review, several possible alternatives were 
developed, four of which have been explored in the study 
because of their potential relevance for the Alberta 
situation. The research team reviewed the findings 
associated with these four alternatives; in addition, the 
researchers developed a fifth approach that combines 
desirable features of the other four alternatives. 
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Specific Approaches Considered 

The five alternatives considered are listed and 
discussed below, including the alternative on which the 
Initiation to Teaching Proj ect was based , namely , 
"optional internship for interim- certificated beginning 
teachers." Because this alternative is referred to 
elsewhere as "optional post-B,Ed. internship," an 
explanation is warranted. Since there are two major 
programs leading to interim teaching certification in 
Alberta, only one of which requires completion of the 
B.Ed, degree, technically speaking the label "optional 
post-B.Ed. internship" is relevant as a potential 
designation only for those beginning teachers who have 
completed this so-called regular B.Ed, program. Another 
program exists for the holders of approved degrees 
wishing to obtain interim certification as teachers. To 
qualify for interim certification, the holders of 
approved degrees (other than the B.Ed.) are required to 
complete certain designated university courses which do 
not necessarily lead to completion of the B.Ed, degree. 
Thus, interim certification is contingent upon holding 
the B.Ed, or, for holders of approved degrees, upon 
completing a number of prescribed university courses. 
For both types of these interim-certificated 
teachers- -individuals of neither type having previously 
held employment as teachers--the inclusive label 
"interim- certificated beginning teachers" has been 
chosen. 



Alternative 1: Mandatory Internship as Part 
of the University Teacher Education Program 

This alternative and Alternative 4 described below 
received about equal support- -but somewhat less than for 
Alternative 3- -among the four alternatives presented for 
consideration by the various respondent groups in the 
study. This option at least partially resembles a number 
of Master of Arts in Teaching programs offered in the 
United States- -programs which are university-controlled 
and are often patterned after the MBA in that entrants 
require a baccalaureate degree and obtain a Master's 
degree on completion. To recommend that a similar 
program be made compulsory, particularly without the 
added incentive of a Master's degree credential as in the 
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U.S.A. --even if it were part of a B.Ed, program- -did not 
seem appropriate for Alberta. Considerable change to 
teacher preparation at the universities would be needed 
and it does not seem feasible that the universities would 
be able to effect changes of this magnitude at: this time. 

Alternative 2: Optional Internship as Part 
of the Univ<irsity Teacher Education Program 

This alternative would add a significantly different 
program route to the existing teacher preparation 
pifograms at Alberta universities. The addition would be 
that described in Alternative 1 above , and education 
students would be permitted tc choose whether or not to 
include an internship as part of their university 
program. For the respondents this was the least favored 
of the four alternatives, perhaps because of the many 
administrative problems it could be expected to create. 
The research team agreed with the respondents that this 
alternative was inappropriate for Alberta. 



Alternative 3: Optional Internship for 
Interim-Certificated Beginning Teachers 



The Initiation to Teaching Project approach, of 
optional internship for interim-certificated beginning 
teachers, received the strongest support from the 
majority of respondent groups in the study. The 
following positive features of the optional internship 
program were identified: that beginning teachers were 
provided with two alternatives from which to choose 
(beginning teacher or intern position) as were their 
employing jurisdictions; that interns developed teaching 
skills and professional competencies; that, in most of 
the facets researched, greater satisfaction was 
experienced by the interns than by the beginning teachers 
who had not had internship experience; and that the 
schools as well as the interns benefited from the 
program. Negative features encountered and 

dissatisfaction expressed by the interns and school 
jurisdictions related to the low salary paid to interns; 
lack of provision for credit toward permanent teacher 
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certification; lack of formal recognition for internship 
experience on the salary grid for teachers; problems with 
the placement, supervision and continuity of emplojmient 
of interns; and the wide variation among internship 
practices. The desire by many interns to be rscognized 
as fully certificated teachers and to be employed as such 
was also noted. Although the optional one -year 
internship for teachers was received very favorably, in 
practice it was in large measure an experimental program. 
The two-year project revealed a number of problem areas 
that needed to be addressed. It was, therefore, not 
accepted by the researchers as the approach that merited 
highest priority among the five alternatives considered. 

Alternative 4: Mandatory Internship for 
Interim-Certificated Beginning Teachers 



As indicated above, this alternative and Alternative 
1 were supported about equally as the second choice of 
the respondent groups . By providing generally equitable 
treatment for all beginning teachers, this alternative 
would resolve several of the perceived difficulties 
associated with an optional internship program. Some of 
the issues associated with the 1985-87 internship program 
might still need to be resolved, such as salary for 
interns, supervision of interns and employment following 
the internship. The problem of interns and th3ir 
beginning teacher colleagues being treated differently , 
as was the case in the 1985-87 project, would be resolved 
with a mandatory internship becauk e all novice teachers 
would be required to serve an internship year. Despite 
its potential drawbacks , the researchers recognized the 
many advantages of this alternative. It therefore 
provided the basis for Alternative 5 below, which is the 
recommended approach. 



Alternative 5: Mandatory Residency for 
Interim-Certificated Teachers 



In order to resolve many of the problems associated 
with Alberta's experimental internship for teachers, the 
research team developed an approach, that the researchers 
have labeled the "Teacher Residency Program," to build on 
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the experience gained from the Initiation to Teaching 
Project. This approach bears a strong resemblance to 
Alternative 4 and is considered to be more appropriate 
than the other three alternatives reviewed because it 
makes provision for meeting more of the needs associated 
with transition programs. Hence, this alternative 
combines a number of features from the preceding 
alternatives that are appropriate for an entry program 
for neophyte teachers in Alberta. It also draws on 
experience and developments elsewhere and on practices in 
other professions. The main characteristics of this 
approach are described in the recommendations section. 

Recognizing the problems that were associated with 
the short lead time from initial announcement to 
implementation of the Initiation to Teaching 
Proj ect - - approximately four months - - the research team 
developed a two- stage proposal for putting its preferred 
approach for teacher induction in place in Alberta over a 
three -year period. The first set of recommendations 
draws on the writings, research and practices associated 
with well-planned teacher induction programs. To allow 
sufficient time for implementation of tu*5 recommended 
mandatory residency program for neophyte teachers, the 
first stage, to be put in place in September 1988, 
involves an induction year for beginning teachers. 
Details of this proposed induction year follow the 
recommendation concerning the Teacher Residency Program. 

During the next three years detailed planning should 
be undertaken for the purpose of installing the mandatory 
Teacher Residency Program that is described in the next 
section. Implementation in Alberta could be completed by 
September 1990. This three-year period would allow all 
major educational organizations in the province to 
participate in the discussions and planning, and to make 
the necessary modifications in their own operations. 
With a mandatory residency program in place, some 
adjustments would have to be made to teacher preparation 
programs at the universities; this intermediate phase 
would permit the necessary program revisions to be made. 
Furthermore , supervisory and monitoring personnel would 
need to be prepared, and schools approved to provide 
programs for resident teachers, and for this considerable 
lead time would be necessary. 
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Recommendations 



Based upon the evaluation of the 1985-87 Alberta 
Initiation to Teaching Project, the literature and 
research on teacher induction, and the experience of 
other professions, the following course of action is 
strongly recommended: 

That, by September 1990, every beginning 
teacher —that is, one who has completed the 
university teacher preparation program and has 
never been employed on a regular, full-time 
contract"be required to complete successfully 
an approved internship, to be known as a 
"Teacher Residency Program" for "Resident 
Teachers." The program would have these 
central features: 



1. length of residency to be an entire school 
year; 

2. programs for resident teachers to be 
developed by each school Jurisdiction in 
accordance with provincial regulations and 
guidelines; 

3. resident teachers to be employed only in 
schools which are approved on the basis of 
their ability to offer suitable programs 
for resident teachers; 

4. emphasis to be placed upon effective 
teaching and classroom management; 

5 . supplementaxry experiences to be organized 
to allow the resident teacher to become 
familiar with the teacher's role, the 
operations of a school throughout the 
year, and student development during a 
school year; 

6. teaching load to be substantially less 
than that of a full - time teacher at the 
beginning of the school year but to 
increase during the year; 
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7. supportive supervision with emphasis on 
formative evaluation and regular feedback 
to be provided by a trained team of 
support teachers, one of whom should be 
designated "Residency Advisor"; 

8. privileges enjoyed by other teachers to be 
extended also to resident teachers with 
respect to benefits, certification and 
re- employment , except that their salary 
should be in the order of four-fifths of 
that of beginning teachers; and 

9. a "Teacher Residency Board" to be 
established as an independent authority 
with responsibility for designing the 
program, for developing regulations and 
guidelines , for approving schools in which 
resident teachers may be employed, for 
developing evaluation criteria and 
standards for successful completion of the 
Teacher Residency Program, and for overall 
direction and monitoring of the program; 
this board would be composed of 
representatives of the major educational 
organizations in the province > 



Individuals who currently complete university 
teacher preparation programs in Alberta ar^ eligible to 
receive interim teaching certificates, allowing them to 
assume full-time assignments as beginning teachers. The 
term "intern" has led to some confusion among members of 
the public and among some teachers who have assumed that 
the certification status of interns was less than that of 
full-fledged teachers. There was also a need to separate 
the proposed Teacher Resid'^ncy Program from the 
Initiation to Teaching Project and to distinguish this 
proposal from other "internship" programs, such as those 
in Saskatchewan, which are part of the university 
pre-service teacher education program and which are in 
essence extended practicums. 

The terms "resident teacher" and "residency" have 
been selected in preference to "intern" and "internship" 
t< give recognition to the qualifications held by those 
who complete their teacher preparation programs at 
Alberta universities and to acknowledge the importance of 
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the language used and the labels chosen. Other terms may 
be proposed but , for the sake of convenience , "resident 
teacher" and "residency" are used throughout the 
recommendations section of this report. A recent 
research report by Jacknicke and Sarairoden recommended 
that "the language of internship should be collegial 
rather than hierarchical , promoting professional 
development of all participants" (1987:45). Under this 
proposal, a resident teacher would be an 
interiw -certificated teacher in the first year of 
full-time continuous employment, and a residency would 
refer to a full-year program incorporating the elements 
described above. 

The term "Residency Advisor" is used here as a 
replacement for "supervising teacher," which was the 
specific label used to designate the teacher responsible 
for the supervision of the intern during the period of 
the pilot project. Residency advisors would be fully 
qualified Alberta teachers meeting certain additional 
competency criteria including specialized training in 
effective teaching practices and in the supervision of 
teaching. They would be selected by principals of the 
approved schools to act as advisors to resident teachers. 
Training programs for resident advisors would be provided 
by means of university credit courses and/or special 
in-service programs. 

Based on the findings associated with the evaluation 
of the Initiation to Teaching Project, it is evident that 
provision should be made for frequent feedback to each 
resident teacher concerning skills of instruction, skills 
of classroom management, communications skills, knowledge 
of content, relationships with students, ability to 
motivate students, evaluative skills (including 
reflective practice) and growth in self-confidence. The 
researchers considered that this function should be 
performed by the residency advisor. 

Although continuity in one situation was viewed as 
important by respondents in the evaluation study, so was 
the need for some variety of experiences. The latter 
might be provided by a range of classroom- related 
activities as well as the assignment of one or more 
"support teachers" in addition to the resident advisor. 
Support teachers would differ from resident advisors in 
that they would hold no formal responsibilities for 
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evaluating the resident teacher. Instead, they would act 
in a primarily collegial role as mentor/coach/confidant 
and would provide alternative experiences and 
perspectives. As with the evaluation of the Initiation 
to Teaching Project, there arises a concern that 
assignment to one residency advisor for the entire 
residency would not maximize the potential that could be 
realized in the program. In other professions, rotations 
across a variety of specialized fields are common and are 
frequently mandated components of entry programs, and 
this is recommended for the proposed program for 
beginning teachers in Alberta. Such varied experience 
would be beneficial also to beginning teachers during the 
interim period prior to full implementation of the 
Teacher Residency Program. 

Resident teachers, like many of the interns during 
the 1985-87 internship program, would make a worthwhile 
contribution to the schools to which they are assigned. 
However, the training component must also be recognized. 
The possibilities for misassignment and non- adherence to 
regulations and guidelines suggest that each resident 
teacher should have recourse to an "Advocate" who, 
ideally, would not be employed in the same jurisdiction. 
Each resident teacher should be monitored from time to 
time by this external advocate. This individual m?,ght be 
a professor, a consultant with one of Alberta's Regional 
Offices of Education, or a professional development 
consultant with the Alberta Teachers' Association. 

A place for the university is also apparent. With 
some 1,600 new graduates of teacher preparation programs 
becoming eligible for interim certification each year in 
Alberta, and assuming an average of two support teachers 
for every beginning feacher, this means a large cadre of 
support personnel would be needed, many of whom would 
require training in the areas identified above. 
University short courses and other university- sponsored 
in-service activities and regular credit courses on 
supervision of instruction and effective teaching might 
be made available on call to school jm:isdictions and 
support teachers. 

Under the proposed residency program, beginning 
teachers who complete their pre- service teacher 
preparation outside Alberta should also be eligible for 
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the Alberta Teacher Residency Program provided that they 
qualify for interim certification in this province. 

A number of states in the U.S.A. which have 
introduced internship programs have recognized the need 
for a state bureau of teacher internship. The 
esuablishment of a similar autonomous bureau, labeled 
the Teacher Residency Board, is recommended for Alberta. 
This board would be responsible for establishing policies 
and guidelines , for specifying the minimum standards 
expected in residency programs, for developing the 
process for approving schools ir accordance with these 
standards, for developing criteria for evaluation and 
standards for successful completion of the program, and 
for overall direction and monitoring of the program. 

In recognition of the need for extensive 
consultation and planning prior to the implementation of 
the proposed mandaf ' ry Teacher Residency Program in 
September 1990, the following interim measures are 
recommended : 

That, by September 1988, every beginning 
teacher be required to participate in a 
year-long induction program that provides for a 
reduced teaching load and appropriate, skilled 
supervision; this would serve as a phasing- in 
period for the Teacher: Residency Program 
described in the major recommendation. 

That, during the two-year period 1988-90, 
regulations and guidelines be developed zor the 
Teacher Residency Program based on the findings 
of this study and on the experience with the 
beginning teacher induction program. 

Currently, many purposes, programs , structures and 
evaluatii^on procedures exist for inducting beginning 
teachers into professional practice . Most induction 
efforts are short-term, being designed primarily to 
introduce the beginning teacher to a specific school and 
teaching position rather than focusing on the technology 
of teaching, that is, on skills, knowledge and attitudes 
appropriate for given subject-matter fields and 
particular student needs . A full-year induction period 
with the above-mentioned characteristics would shift the 
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focus to the developmental nature of teaching practice, 
particularly in the teacher's initial year of teaching. 
A reduced teaching load is almost universally recommended 
in current reports on reforming teacher preparation, as 
is the provision of some type of advisor, preceptor, 
mentor, coach or support teacher. The need for these 
individuals to be trained in observation and coaching 
skills is also widely recommended. 

The year- long induction program proposed for 
implementation in the school years 1988-89 and 1989-90 
should be viewed as a preparatory stage for introduction 
of the mandatory one-year Teacher Residency Program 
outlined above. 



Concluding Comments 



The evaluation of Alberta's large-scale experiment 
with internships for teachers revealed that this tjrpe of 
entry year for beginning teachers has definite advantages 
in facilitating the transition from university student 
engaged in teacher preparation experiences to 
full-fledged practicing professional. Although the 
Initiation to Teaching Project had several shortcomings, 
these were outweighed by numerous positive attributes and 
by the strong support for the program from virtually all 
major educational groups. In addition to direct benefits 
for the neophyte teachers themselves , there were 
spillover benefits for supervising teachers, for students 
and for the schools. 

There was general agreement with the stated purposes 
of the Initiation to Teaching Project, particularly among 
those directly involved in internships or in supervising 
them. All four specific purposes were accomplished in 
large measure, in the following order of attainment: 

(a) refinement of the teaching skills of interns, 

(b) assessment of the interns' suitability for placement, 

(c) development of professional relationships by interns, 
and (d) further development of professional skills of 
supervising teachers. A fifth, more general purpose of 
the project was assessment of the effectiveness of the 
internship program as a means of improving teaching 
competence. The fifth purpose provided the primary focus 
for the evaluation. The study revealed that this general 
purpose was also substantially achieved. 
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The call has been widespread for a structured and 
well-planned entry year or years for new teachers to 
replace the typical quick- immersion approaches to the 
induction of teachers. Inherent in such "sink or .swim" 
approaches is the overwhelming tendency for them to be 
associated with a wide range of negative consequences for 
both students and beginning teachers. Other professions 
have made special provisions for such a transition 
experience for their novices, and the trend has been to 
lengthen rather than shorten these entry programs. 

Based on extensive writings and research on teacher 
induction practices elsewhere (particularly those in 
several states in the U.S.A., which have already mandated 
internship experience for their beginning teachers) , on 
experience in other professions, and especially on the 
findings from this study, the researchers strongly 
recommend the implementation of a mandatory year- long 
residency period for new teachers which would have the 
characteristics and implementation strategies outlined in 
this report. In order to facilitate implementation of 
the teacher residency program, the researchers also 
recommend the introduction of an intermediate program of 
induction for beginning teachers. This induction program 
would be in effect for the two years preceding the 
1990-91 school yoar. 

To implement the major recommendation and the 
proposed interim measures, additional resources will be 
required to provide release time for resident teachers, 
support teachers and resource personnel, and to finance 
in-service activities for these three categories of 
personnel. In view of the benefits to all major 
educational groups and individuals involved, the sources 
and amounts of these additional resources should be 
jointly determined. 

The researchers consider that the proposed Teacher 
Residency Program would overcome many of the serious 
defects currently present in the experiences of beginning 
teachers and that it would improve many aspects of 
teaching as a profession. At the same time, a caution is 
expressed against excessive rigidity. As was the 
situation for Alberta's Initiation to Teaching Project, 
provincial regulations and guidelines should allow for 
some flexibility to suit local circumstances. Also 
recommended are discussions about this matter with 
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various national education associations and councils in 
order that interprovincial difficulties may be minimized. 
Discussion at the national level is warranted because of 
emerging interest in entry programs for beginning 
teachers in other provinces. 

Finally, there remains a critical need for 
widespread reflection and extensive debate about the 
content and recommendations of this report. Schools , 
school systems and universities should be encouraged to 
forward the results of their deliberations to the various 
major educational organizations in the province and to 
the Minister and Deputy Minister of Education. 
Particular attention must be paid to the wide variety of 
issues related to the implementation of the major 
recommendations. Among these are the following: the 
impact on teacher education programs in universities, the 
procedures for training supeirvising teachers, means for 
integrating the reduced teaching loads of resident 
teachers into the regular teaching assignments in 
schools, and the criteria to be used in identifying 
appropriate schools for teacher residencies. 

A one-year residency program which focuses upon the 
transition from university student to professional 
teacher should be adopted in Alberta. All participants 
and clients, including the broader community, stand to 
benefit substantially from the introduction of an entry 
program of this nature. 
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